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Tir^i success of any educational reform depends on the quality of teachei 
which, in turn, depends to a large extent on the quality of the teachei 
education programme In our case, the educational reforms being 
urgent, it is essential to develop national consciousness regarding necessary 
improvements to be brought about m teachei education 

A few years ago, the Government oJ India conslitiilcd the 
National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) to advise the Govern¬ 
ment on matters relating to teacher education. This Council m its 
annual meeting held in March 1976 desired that a joint session of the 
UGC Panel on Teacher Education and the lelevant committees of the 
NCTE may consider and recommend suitable reforms in the programmes 
of teacher education. 

In this connection the UGC Panel on Teacher Education held one 
National Workshop at Simla m May 1976 and another Regional Work 
shop at Madras in November 1976 Moreover, a joint session of the 
UGC Panel on Teacher Education and the lelevant committees of the 
NOTE was held in June 1976, which lecommended that an Appioach 
Paper on Teacher Education may be developed for discussion al a 
National Conference to be held later. A small committee consisting of 
some experts m Teacher Education was consequently appointed 
to prepare an Approach Paper 

The paper was then circulated widely to invite opinions, 
comments and suggestions fiom academicians and experts in Teacher 
Education and School Education including the members of the UGC Panel 
on Teacher Education, the members of the concerned standing 
committees of the NCTE, Principals of the Regional Colleges and the 
State Boards of Teachei Education m the countiy Latei a National 
Conference on Teacher Education was convened at New Delhi under 
the joint auspices of the UGC and the NCTE in February 1977 to 
discuss the approach paper and also the reports of the two Workshops 
on Teacher Education sponsored by the UGC The Conference took 
due note of the opinions, comments and suggestions received from various 
quarters regarding the approach paper Al the conclusion, the Conference 
authorised the Committee of Experts which had drawn up the approach 
paper to give the fin.il shape to it in the light of the views expressed and 
the suggestions made by the paiticlpants in the Confeience In lesponse 
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to a suggestion made by a number of participants to elaborate and 
concretise the concept of “Working with the Community”—a new area 
of Teacher Education recommended in the Approach Paper—a small 
committee of those who have had actual experience m the field was 
appointed This Committee met in March 1977 and spelled out the 
concept of “Working with the Community” in concrete terms The 
Committee of Experts while finalising the framework of Teacher Edu¬ 
cation Curriculum took into consideratron the t ecornmendations of the 
Committee on “Working with the Community” as well as the observations 
made by the participants in the National Gonfeience 

During September 1977 a National Seminar, jointly sponsored by 
National Council for Teacher Education and Akhil Bharatiya Nai Tnlim 
Samiti, was held at Sevagram in which the Framework on Teacher 
Education was also discussed The Seminar made certain recommenda¬ 
tions which were again considered by the diafting committee All the 
suggestions made by this Semmai have been mcoiporated at appropriate 
places in the Framewoik. 

The National Council for Teacher Education wishes to place on 
record its gratitude to the numerous educationists who have contribut¬ 
ed to the making of this document, paiticularly to the experts who 
were involved in the preparation of this document as well ns the mcmbeis 
of the Committee on “Working with the Community” A special mention 
has to be made of the guidance given by Prof Rais Ahmed, ex- 
Diiecior, NCERT, who as the ex-officio Secretary of the NGTE took 
interest in this work from its very inception, and guided it with great 
ability up to its completion 

A special mention has to be made of Dr Salainatullah, Consul¬ 
tant, DTE and Dr, P.N Dave, Piof. in Education, ROE, Ajmei, who 
took great pains in writing this document and editing it several times. 

We also acknowledge the contribution made by Shri G.L 
Sapra and Dr. C S Subba Rao in the pieparation of this document. 

We also acknowledge the valuable help extended by Dr. S.N. 
Panda in helping Dr. P.N. Dave to write this document. 

Shri M M.L. Dewan, Special Assistant m the NOTE Secretariat, 
deserves a word of appreciation for being deeply involved with the 
development of this document and organising the National Conferences 
successfully. 

It IS hoped that this document will serve as a useful guide in 
reconstructing Teachei Education m oui country in the years to come 

SniB K. Mitha 
Memhet-Secretary, NGTE 
New Delhi Director, National Council oj 

1 January 1978 Educational Research and Training 
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17 

1®*^ line of 
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21 
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22 
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24 
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25 
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Item No 3 of Column 2 to bo substituted by “Special 
oouisea according to the needs and facilities available” 

26 
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Item No. 7 • Instead of “10%” read “6%”, Item 
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(Modified Conventional Type)” 
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28 
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programme is presented in Table III”. 

29 
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Instead of “Model I” read “Structure I”. 

30 
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31 
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32 


Instead of “Model II”, “Model III” nnd “Model IV” 
read “Structure II”, “Structure III” and “Structure 
IV”. 

33 
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Instead of “Suggested Courses” read “Courses with 
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43 
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49 
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courses”. 

60 
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After “levels” add “insteod” 
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Read “Hence” insteod of "Thus” 

53 
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After “Eaily primary school” add “loavors” 

69 

11 

Add “stage” after “collegiate” 

60 

2 

Add “and/or” after “morning”. 

63 

3 

After “week foi” add “practicnla nnd” 


28 

After “standard” add “X”. 


30 

Read “44” instead of “64” 

64 

24 

After “physiological” odd “psychology” 


6 from 
bottom 

Read “situations” instead of “education”. 

66 

6 from 
bottom 

Read “6 6-1, 6‘6'2 and 6 6'3” instead of *‘6 6, l'6-6 3” 



11. The major weaknesses of the existing system of professional 
education of teachers have been repeatedly pointed out by the University 
Education Commission (1949), the Secondary Education Commission 
(1953), the International Team on Teachers and Cuiricula in Secondary 
Schools (1954), and have also been highlighted by the Education 
Commission (1964—1966). The detailed reports submitted by the various 
visiting teams of the working groups set up by the National Council for 
Teacher Education (NOTE), after having screened through extensive data 
backed up by on-the-spot observations of sampled teacher training institu¬ 
tions, have reaffirmed these observations (1975). The recent UNESCO 
publications entitled Alternatwe Slruclurea and Methods in Teacher 
Education (1975) and Exploring New Directions in Teacher Education 
(1976) have also identified similar weaknesses not only in the existing 
Indian teacher education programmes but also in those of Malaysia, 
Philippines, Nepal, Thailand and some other developing countries. 

1'2. It has been observed that, although nomenclatures have 
changed such as ‘Education’ instead of ‘Training’, the system in practice 
has by and large remained unchanged. The existing system appears 
to be static and rigid to cope up with the new national goals. 
It provides the student-teacher very little awareness of the role 
education can play in transforming (he present Indian society into a 
truely democratic, socialist and secular society that we wish to build up 
in this country. As the Education Commission (1964—66) remarked, 
vitality and realism are lacking in the curricula, and piogrammes of work 
continue to be largely traditional. Even in a limited area like methods 
of teaching, the teacher-educator fails to impress upon the trainee about 
their usefulness and applicability, as he himself rarely uses any method 
other than the ‘talk-and-chalk’ method. Set patterns of lesson planning 
and rigid techniques of teaching are followed in practice-teaching, regaid- 
less of the nature of the subject-matter and the objectives to be achieved 
in terms of behavioural changes. Evaluation procedures, specially those 
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followed for assessing the competencies of the would—be teachers, are by 
and large, subjective and unscientific seeking to find out mainly how 
successfully factual knowledge has been memorised Generally, not 
enough competent people are attracted to teacher training institutions, noi 
do the staff attached to those institutions make sulTicient and substantial 
efforts to raise the image of ‘Education’ as a discipline in the eyes of 
their counterparts working in other institutions. 

Whatever be the reasons, as has been observed by the Education 
Commission, teacher training institutions stand isolated from the mam 
stream of the national life, from the academic life of the university, from 
schools, from one another, and what is most serious, from the veiy 
community which they are supposed to serve. The isolation from the 
community at once acquires the gieatest significance in view of the 
changed political and socio-economic situation in the country 

1‘3. No active and sensitive citizen can be unaware of the politi¬ 
cal and socio-economic changes taking place m the country The Consti¬ 
tution of our country is the reflection of people’s collective will ; and as 
such, it demands a fundamental change in our outlook, and in ways and 
means of achieving the goals laid down in the Constitution. If education 
is meant for national development which in our country can be achieved 
mainly through rural development, it must become an instrument of 
transforming the social structure, as envisaged in the Constitution 
Education, first of all, must reach all citizens particularly in the rural 
areas, irrespective of their caste, creed, class and social status, Univer¬ 
salization of education, thus, has become the most impoitant task to be 
undertaken by the teaching community This immediately demands that 
a fundamental change be effected in all aspects of Teacher Education, i.e , 
objectives, structures, curricula, methods, modes and media, evaluation 
techniques, staffing pattern, administrative machinery and control of 
teacher education in the country, so that the objectives spelled out in the 
documents entitled “The Curriculum for the Ten-year School and Higher 
Secondary Education and its Vocationalization (NGERT)” could be 
attained. It is pertinent to note here that the Chaiimen of all State 
Boards of Secondary Education in this country, who met at Trivendrum 
in December 1976, have accepted the 10-|-2 pattern, and agreed to move 
in the direction recommended in the Framework. The recommendation 
of the Education Commission is unequivocal in this regard, which reads 
as follows; 

A Bound programme of professional education of teaohora la essential 
for the qualitative improvement of education. Investment in teacher 
education can yield very rich dividends because the financial resources 
required are small when measured against the resulting improvements in 
the education of millions 

Since it is indeed a question of educating millions, particularly 
those growing up in the socially and economically deprived communities. 
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a drastic change in the entire existing system of Teacher Education is 
overdue In this paper, an attempt is made to develop broad outlines 
that could provide a frame of teference for prepaung programmes and 
curricula according to the local lequiiements and lesources, for innovat¬ 
ing suitable methods, modes and techniques of teaching different groups 
and foi evolving appropriate procedures of evaluation to assess the effici¬ 
ency of reacher Education on a continuous and comprehensive basis. 
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Salient Recommendations 


2*1. Relevance of the Curriculum to the Personal and Social 
Needs of Children and Schools 

As mentioned earlier, education musi become an effective instru¬ 
ment of social change and, therefore, the teacher has to be an agent for 
this transformation. This necessistates that the education imparted has 
I elevance to the personal as well as social life and needs and aspirations of 
the people. It is in this context that the relevance of the curriculum of 
teacher education should be viewed. Correspondence between the school 
curriculum and the teacher education curriculum has to be brought 
about, which has been so far neglected. In order to be a catalyst in the 
process of developing a citizen who is productive, believes in social justice 
and national integration, and possesses values befitting a democratic, 
socialist and secular society, the teacher himself needs to become such a 
citizen through appropriate learning experiences. 

This requires that the pedagogical theory should reflect our 
national ideology and the problems and issues that our society is facing 
today Discussion of these will create in the student—teacher awareness 
of the national scene and sharpen his social sensitivity which may, in turn, 
have a similar impact on the children. The content and methods of 
teaching all the courses will have to be made relevant to Indian condi¬ 
tions. Further, strategies and approaches of teaching the children inside 
and outside the classroom, i e„ for formal and non-formal education, will 
have to conform to their physical and social environment. It is indispens¬ 
able that the environmental studies emerge from our own surroundings. 
The fact of the matter is that the provision of work-experience, health, 
physical and recreational education as well as vocational education cannot 
be accomplished effectively without taking into account the local needs, 
requirements and, of course, human and material resources. 


4 
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2.2 1. Flexibility within the Framework of Acceptable National 

Goals and Values 

If teacher education has to become relevant to the life, needs and 
aspirations of the children and the community to which they belong, it is 
imperative that it becomes flexible The rigid and unrelated piogrammes 
of teacher training existing at the pre-school, the primary, the secondary 
and a few at the collegiate level under the control of different agencies 
will have to be changed If the isolation of teacher training institutions 
has to be broken, particularly fiom one another, then it is inevitable that 
a system of teacher education be so developed as to make for the mobi¬ 
lity of entry and exit of a teacher-trainee at different stages of teacher 
preparation. 

Flexibility is urgently required not only to break the barriers bet¬ 
ween the stagewise teachei education programmes but also between diffe¬ 
rent disciplines Education, in order to develop itself and to gain status 
as a discipline, has to bring other disciplines into its fold. This means 
that a teacher-trainee should have freedom to move from one discipline 
to the other without much loss of time and efforts already put in by him 
at a particular stage of his education. If the courses in education, as 
recommended by the Education Commission, aie introduced at the under¬ 
graduate level and at the -1-2 level as envisaged in the NCERT document 
on vocationalization, it is pertinent that horizontal and vertical mobility is 
built in the system itself (See 8 2.1 in Chapter VIII). 

2 2-2. Flexibility for Relevance 

As this paper makes an attempt to develop guidelines for organiz¬ 
ing teacher education in India, It appears rather paradoxical to talk 
about flexibility for relevance in particular. It has been convincingly 
argued in the Curriculum for the Ten-year School that ‘with the rapidly 
expanding frontiers of knowledge in science and technology and socio¬ 
economic conditions of our country, the relevance (without flexibility) 
is likely to be short-lived’. Therefore, while these broad and compre¬ 
hensive guidelines may provide the framework for the overall develop¬ 
ment of teacher education in India, it should be possible to develop 
multiple teacher education modules* catering to the needs of the States 
and the local communities within each State. This is unavoidable, as 
has been well argued in The Curriculum for the Ten-Year School. 

For a vast country like ours with its diversity of languages, social 
oustoioa, and uneven economic development, the needs and demands 
of the individuals and the society will have differential pulls on the 
school ourrioulum varying from one legion to the other, 

*A module here is defined as solf-contamed and independent teacher education 
programme which, although keeps its affiliation to the overall objectives of teacher 
education in the country, Iceeps its focus primarily on specific and well-defined 
objectives ol socio-economic milieu jireaent, in the immediate environment, i.e., a 
community village, a city, a state. 
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For example, a course in psychology can be included as a core 
subject under theory for all teacher trainees in the country (forming a 
part of the overall structure). However, a course in sociology, parti¬ 
cularly as a study of mores and tiaditions in the historical back¬ 
ground may form a core course for a specific region/area, depending 
upon the location of a particular teacher training institution (thereby 
forming a part of a module.In other words, the tribal history Nagas or 
Mundas or Santhals may constitute a core course for the respective 
regional training institution, whereas the same may be an optional course 
for teacher training institutions in other regions. Flexibility for relevance 
acquires greater significance, when one thinks of teaching modes and 
methods specifically for non-formal education and of providing variety of 
learning experiences to teacher trainees in older to make them initiate 
social action for the necessary transformation of the society This, 
doubtless, has to take place m a particular social milieu ; hence ; the 
flexibility in terms of relevance 

2 2 3. Flexihility for Continuing Education 

It is felt that there is a need to refresh the content and metho¬ 
dology that teachers use from time to time However, effective ways 
and means and an effecient organization for attaining this goal have yet 
to be found out. Efforts to organise these progrommes through the 
extension departments of teacher training colleges have not paid expect¬ 
ed dividenis, although some gains have been noted in the programmes 
run by the erstwhile Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary 
Education There is an urgeut need to develop a system so flexible 
that the continuity between preseivice and inscrvice education of the 
teacher is properly maintained. This, to start with, requires a flexible 
relationship among the agencies controlling teacher education, viz. 
state departments of education, univeisities and state boards of teacher 
education. It also demands that whatever procedures may be adopted 
for upgrading the inservice education of the teacher, formal (contact) or 
non-formal (correspondence) or a combination of both, rewards in terms 
of univeisity diplomas promotions in the service or financial benefits 
must be forthcoming In short, the individual’s initiative and effoits of 
continuing his education must be given recognition. Only an adminis¬ 
tratively and academically flexible system having a wide range of alter¬ 
native teacher education modules could help achieve this end. 

2 2 4. Flexibility for Mobility 

The curriculum for different stages of teacher education should be 

module hero is defined as a self,contained and independent teacher education 
programme which, although keeps its aifiliation to the overall objectives of teacher 
education in the country, keeps its focus primaiily on specific and well defined 
objectives of socio economic milieu present m the immediate environment i e. 
a community— a village, a city, a state. ’ ’ 
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SO organized that it permits mobility, both horizontal and vertical, of the 
trainee. By horizontal mobility^ it is meant that a student entering the 
university to pursue his undergraduate study should have the freedom 
and opportunity to move fiom one discipline to another, if he so desires 
without sacrificing much of his time and efforts For example, if a 
university offers courses in sciences, humanities, education, commerce, 
technology, etc., the system ought to be so organised that a student is 
able to make entry from one into another area of disciplines without 
sacrificing much of his time and efforts. Verlical mobthty means that, if 
education courses are offered for different stages of teacher education, 

1 e. fiom the pre-school to the post giaduate level, a student has the 
freedom to move from one stage to another again without much loss of 
his time and efforts. It is possible to achieve both horizontal and vciti- 
cal mobility if ci edit-hour courses in various disciplines characterising 
the semestei system are offeied under one comprehensive institution or 
a cluster-complex of institutions. Needless to mention, such a system 
will offei sufficient flexibility to students of varying needs, abilities and 
aspirations to pursue iheii studies. Thus, it should be possible for a 
student to enter and leave the system at diffcient points. Special atten¬ 
tion needs to be drawn towards the fact that education under such an 
arrangement will have plenty of scope to grow and develop into both an 
academic discipline and a task-oiiented professional tiaimng. Since it 
is firmly believed that education has potential to glow into both, no 
effort should be spared to exploit ilie pissibihiies to the maximum. 
(See 2'5 also). 

2.3 Interdisciplinary and Integrated Approaches in Teacher 
Education 

Attempts to develop interdisciplinary research even at the highest 
level, i e., university departments and special research institutes, have 
not been very successful It is with dismay that one observes that co- 
opeiation and communication among social scientists have not been 
easy and productive If this is the state of affairs m the area where the 
tasks are well-defined, it is certainly far more difficult to achieve this in 
an area where the tasks aie not so clearly defined. It is generally realized 
that it IS not an easy job to bring about integration of facts and concepts 
belonging to different disciplines, even though they may have some 
common bonds. Yet, this is the need of the hour. It is high time that 
a serious effort is made to move away from isolated subjects towards their 
integiation. The teacher-trainee should be exposed to a curriculum in 
which environmental problems are identified, and then a thorough 
analysis of the problems is attempted through participation and active 
interaction between the teacher-educator and the trainee, discovering for 
himself how philosophical, psychological and sociological principles 
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operate. That such integration does not automatically take place in 
the minds of mdividual-young or old-must always be borne in mind. 
It means that special efforts have to be made to develop such an 
ability in the trainee Therefore, the entire teacher education curri¬ 
culum should be so designed that integration among theory courses takes 
place, and this integrated pedagogical understanding flows into the 
skill-dominated areas of methodology of teaching various subjects as 
well as into the attitude building areas of work-experience, health, 
physical and recreational education, alongwith social service 
2.4.1 Education as a Discipline 

The Education Commission (1964-66) has made a strong plea to 
develop education as a separate academic dneiphne in order to break the 
isolation of teacher education from the universities It stated : — 

Our flrat suggestion is that education should bo brouglit into the main- 
stroaiu of the aeademio lifo of the uuiveraitius In India, the general 
trend has boon to identify education with pedagogy It has been 
taught mostly m traiiuug institiitiona amt us atudiod only by tlioso who 
decide to entoi teaching profo.93ion, after such a decioion has been made 
In the educationally advanced oountriOH, however, education had 
developed considerably as a social acionoe and a separate aeademio 
diaoiphne. The realization that education is an mstiumoiit of ohango- 
aooial, pohtioal and economic—is having tar reaching implications, not 
only for eduoation ns an iiitelleotual discipline of great scientific and 
philosophic import, but for othoi disciplines aawell. It is also worth 
noting that philosopheis andsooiol soiontists have begun to give 
special attention to education as an important part in their fields 
of study. We therefore, reoommeiidad that m view of the iiioroaaing 
soopo and importance, loduoation’ should bo recognisod as a social 
soienoe or an independent disoiplino 

It is necessary to note that the Education Commission has recog¬ 
nised the potential of education to develop into a discipline as 
well as pedagogy. It is precisely for this reason, that the idea 
of running parallel courses in various disciplines including education under 
the same roof has been recommended and expanded while explaining 
'Flexibility for Mobility (2.2 4). It is presumed that there is ample scope 
for offering a variety of education course as core or special courses. One 
can envisage a student pursuring his study of education as a dis¬ 
cipline right aftei standard X to the post-graduate level. Similarly, an¬ 
other student can pursure a senes of courses in the area of task oriented 
training to become a teacher at a particular level This is not the place to 
elaborate this dual-concept. All the same, it is hoped that according to 
the guidelines given here, while training institutions around the country 
would be able to formulate various task-oriented training programmes 
with less emphasis on educction as a discipline, university departments 
would develop a variety of education courses that may be pursued as a 
discipline. This indeed is not only an open field, but a challenging one 
Therefore, it requires serious attention of the university experts m the 
field, particularly, as it is bound to be inter-disciplinary in nature 
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2 4.2 Task-oriented Teacker Education 

As has been remarked by the Commission, education has been 
mostly identified with pedagogy, and for all these years teacher training 
institutions have been emphasizing tiaining aspect moie than the 
discipline aspect of education However, training aspect also needs 
modification in view of the recent developments in the field It is, thei efore, 
necessary to elaboiate the task-oriented (peiformance-based) tcachei 
education The very natuie of teacher education, its study and piactice, 
in particular, until now, demand that it be treated moie as an exeicise of 
training a teacher for handling a variety of tasks inside and outside the 
classioom, may they be of identifying the objectives of teaching of a given 
subject matter, communicating an idea, demonstrating an cxpciiment, 
making a film-strip, talcing the children on a field trip, guiding an 
emotionally distuibed child, winning over the confidence of the parents ot 
an under-privileged child, playing the role of leadeiship m tackling 
problems relating to family planning, pollution, delinquency, and so on 
It goes without saying that one rccjuiies an enormous amount of training 
to be an accomplished technician to handle such and similar tasks. If 
ever teacher education were to be successful in analysing Us goal into a 
series of concrete and hierarchically graded cogmiive and socio-national 
tasks to be accomplished by the teachei-trainee, then it would have found 
out not only a meaningful but also an indispensable man-making pioccss 
Lest this point of view should be misconstrued, it is pertinent to note that 
the theory courses shall form part and parcel of the piogiamme However, 
the nature of these courses would be substantially different as it is the 
application of principles in teaching and learning that will be emphasized 
rather than the theoretical understanding of the principles enunicated in 
a particular discipline. 

2,4,3 Practice Tcaching/Internship 

The training of student teachers is earned out at present under two 
nomenclatures, ie , practice teaching and internship, Neverthe-less, theie 
is little evidence showing qualitative difference between them. Internship 
is certainly a more comprehensive concept and its introduction m teacher 
education in India was aimed at enlarging the scope of experiences needed 
to prepare a more competent teacher. It was also envisaged that such ex¬ 
periences in lealistic situations would faciltate, if not accelerate, the process 
of socialization of a teacher and minimise the time, energy and efforts spent 
in on-the-job learning. However, in actual practice, except in a very few 
cases, internship programmes h.ive hardly gone beyond what is being done 
under practice teaching. Since a strong recommendation has been made for 
developing a task-oriented teacher education system, it is imperative that 
practice teaching should be moie lealistic and suited to the actual 
classroom situation It would be quite helpful if teacher training 
institutions at all levels adopt a variety of simulating practices, It is 
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necessary to emphasize that it would be to our definite advantage if a 
student teacher is put thiough a series of simulating, micro-teaching 
situations before he is pushed into an actual classroom. It is believed that 
this kind of pre-service training would certainly help reduce the number 
of lessons required to be delivered and supeivised in schools, and also 
minimise the interferance in the usual work of cooperating schools by 
student teacheis It is reasonable to believe that such student teachers 
would be in a better position to handle the real classroom situation. For 
this purpose, the teacher educators should themselves participate in 
classroom teaching in the cooperating schools to have first-hand experience 
of the actual conditions prevailing m the schools This would also seive 
as demonstration of good teaching practice for the benefit of the trainees. 
Every teacher training institution should have one or more cooperating 
schools which should be used for practice leaching by the trainees. The 
teaching staff of the cooperating schools should also be associated with the 
teacher training programme. 

2.5 The Semester System 

It is strongly felt that the implementation of all the above 
recommendations will be almost impossible, if a fundamental change in 
the organization ofcouises does not take place. The rigid system of the 
yearwise courses will have to be replaced by the semester system. Each 
semester should consist of not less than 120 full working days, including 
examination days The introduction of a short one-month summer semester 
may also be considered. But this is not enough, for, a semester course can 
become just as rigid as a tiaditional one-year course. What is needed is in¬ 
novation in devising content and education courses—core as well as special- 
for teacheis of the pre-school, primary, secondary, higher secondary and 
collegiate levels. These courses will have to be offered in terms of credits, 
the details of which can be worked out by each institution or university 
itself The requirement for earning a certificate, a diploma, or a degree 
may he specified in terms of a certain number of credits. Further, 
specification may be made m terms of percentage of credits for each of the 
area of study required for the award of a diploma or degree. It is also 
desirable to offer these courses in the same institution, be it a university, 
a state institute of education or a college of education. This will permit 
mobility, horizontal and veitical, giving scope to the individual to enter 
and leave courses to suit his needs and convenience. 

2.6 Evaluation 

There is no need to repeat here the criticism made against the 
evils of the traditional one-shot-a-year examination It is sufficient to say 
that teacher training institutions, instead of seizing the unique opportunity 
of becoming pioneering pacemakers, have followed the traditional methods 
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of evaluation. For example, the practice of external examination even for 
evaluating teaching peiformance at the end of the year, again a one-shot 
affair, by an impersonal exteinal examiner, is being continued by most of 
the universities. Internal assessment for both theory and practice teaching- 
a step intended for reforming our evaluation system for attaining the goal, 
‘one who teaches also evaluates’ has not been considered as yet a practical 
proposition 

The new emphasis on the development of socio-emotioiial 
characteristics of the teacher-trainee and performance-based teacher 
education makes it obligatory that a reliable and valid inteinal system of 
evaluation is developed The focus has to change from assessing, to 
‘guiding’ In other wotds, assesment should not become a goal in itself. 
It should remain a means to check whether a desirable development in 
the teacher-trainee has taken place or not In order to achieve this goal, 
evaluation has to become continuous, and a variety of modes and means 
of collecting reliable and valid infoimation regarding the comprehensive 
giowth and development of the teacher-trainee should be adopted. While 
formal tests and examinations may be given due place, more emphasis 
should be placed on observations of evidence of growth during the process 
of education A sort of clinical approach with a warm and personal touch 
thould be introduced in place of the so-called impersonal and objective 
normative approach of measuring personality traits. It is the profile of a 
teacher-trainee that should emerge in action as well as on paper as a 
consequence of leatning experiences provided m the training institutions. 
While it may be necessary to follow both internal and external assessment 
for some time, the goal should be to make it completely internal as early 
as possible The internal and external assessment should be shown 
separately and not added together into a single aggregate. 

2.7 Experiments, Innovations, and Research for Development 

The weakest spot in the entire gamut of teacher education has 
been research and experimentation. This is primarily because the Indian 
researcher in education has been generally using tools and instruments of 
research without considering their suitability to the local conditions Con¬ 
sequently, it has become more a fashionable, theoretical exercise rather 
than a practical pursuit for finding solutions of our educational problems. 
The time is ripe for identifying urgent problems clamouring for their so¬ 
lutions, and for developing original theories, concepts, measuring instru¬ 
ments and appropriate evaluation techniques, so that empirically validated 
models and modules of teacher education could be indigenously develop¬ 
ed. Should the development of indigenous theories of teacher education 
be the goal, it is essential that the kind of experiences and training to be 
provided for researchers should be made available from the initial stage 
of teacher education, i e., the pre-school stage. In other words, elements 
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ofiesearchmetliodology should form a part of the total curriculum of 
teacher training. The teacher trainee should be provided with expeiiences 
that would male him awaie of the possibilities of testing hypotheses, veri¬ 
fying the efficacy of certain practices related to the teaching-learning pro¬ 
cess in day-to-day situations, using various scientific methods, such as, 
observation, case history, action icsearch, experimentation etc The pur¬ 
pose here is not to mate him a researcher but to develop in him a syste¬ 
matic and scientific way of ihinldng and looking at the task he has to 
undertake, and of executing it with an unbiased and objective attitude 
None the less the possibility of some of the sludeni-leachers blossoming 
into expert research workers should not be ruled out. The courses under 
the two systems should provide scope foi this, because mobility is built- 
in the adminislrative and organisational structure, as is already indicated 
Implementation of the recommendations made in this paper should pro¬ 
vide both education in India at national as well as regional levels. 



in 


General Objectives of Teacher Education 


3.1 For loo long, in our schools, colleges and even in teacher training 
institutions, the cognitive goals of Instruction have been over-emphasized 
Although the teacher is supposed to look after the total development of 
the personality of the child, his training piogrammes had raiely includ¬ 
ed educational experiences that could enable him to stimulate the socio- 
emotional and moral development of the child It is envisaged that the 
teacher should play the role of leader inside and outside the classroom, 
initiate action for the transformation of society as an agent of social change 
and thereby help achieve the goal of national development Theicfore, 
the emphasis has to be given not only to the cognitive objectives but also 
to those pertaining to the development of attitudes and values Accord¬ 
ingly, the following major objectives aic suggested which may be kept in 
view at all the stages of teacher education 

The future teacher should ; 

3.1.1 Develop Gandhian values of education such as non-violence, 
truthfulness, self-discipline, self-reliance, dignity of labour 

3.1.2 Perceive his role as an agent of social change in the community. 
3.1-3 Perceive his role not only as a leader of the children but also tliat 

of a guide to the community. 

3.1.4 Act as a liaison between the school and the community, and 

employ suitable ways and means for mtegiating community life 
and resources with school work. 

3.1.5 Not only use but also help in the conservation of environmental 
resources and preservation of historical monuments and other 
cultural heritage. 

3.1.6 Possess warm and positive attitude towards growing children and 
their academic, socio-emotional and personal problems, and skills 
to guide and counsel them, 

3.1.7 Develop an understanding of the objectives of school education in 
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the Indian context and awareness of the role of the school in 
achieving the goals of building up a democratic, seculai and socia¬ 
list society. 

3.1.0 Develop understandings, inteiests, attitudes and skills which would 
enable him to foster ali-ioiind giowth and development of the 
children under his caie 

3.1 9 Develop competence to teach on the basis of the accepted princi¬ 
ples of learning and teaching 

3,1.10 Develop communication, and psychomotor skills and abilities 
conducive to human relations for inteiacting with the children in 
order to promote learning inside and outside the classioom 

3.1.11. Keep abreast of the latest knowledge of the subject-matter he is 
teaching and the techniques ol teaching the same 

3 1.12 Undertake action research and investigatory projects. 



IV 


Stagewise Objectives aid 
Striictiires of Teacher Education 


4.1 General Considerations—Theoretical and Practical 

It has been staled previously that theie is an urgent need for 
breaking the barriers existing between the stagewise teaeher education 
programmes to maintain the continuity of teacher education and also to 
remove their isolation from one another Since the major task of educa¬ 
tion IS to prepare a citizen who will share the responsibility of building up 
a democratic, secular and socialist society, this man-making process must 
start right from the infancy and continue uninterrupted up to the adult¬ 
hood Thus, its very nature suggests that it is a composite responsibility 
of the entire teaching community, regaidicss of the fact that different 
individuals are engaged at different stages to carry out the task, This 
has serious implications for formulating teacher education progiammes, 
It is obvious that one could conceive of a broad compiehensivc model of 
teacher education which may contain certain components common to all 
stages, while some other components may differ from stage to stage In 
functional terms, the general objectives spelled out in Chapter III could 
be, for convenience, grouped into three major theoretical and pi actical 
areas, viz , (A) Pedagogical Theory, (B) Working with the Community, 
and (C) Gontent-cum-Methodology of Teaching School Subjects and 
Practice Teaching. 

4.1.1 Rationale for Developing Pedagogical Courses 

It is possible to develop a variety of coie and special courses for 
the various stages of teacher education. Separate consideration may be 
given to rural and urban needs These courses would comprise the sub¬ 
ject-matter drawn from different natural and social sciences which could 
provide the trainee with fundamental knowledge and understanding of 
our social structure and its evolution through the ages, national goals, 
human nature, physical, mental, emotional and social growth and deve- 
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lopment of the childrea from neonate to adult age, learning, memory, 
attitudes, human relations, etc. It is suggested that a core course 
“Teacher Education in Emerging Indian Society” intended to develop an 
understanding of his obligations to the nation m general and to the com¬ 
munity in pai ticular as a teacher may remain the same for all stages, 
although the major principles might be explained with numerous local 
examples. Similarly, anothei core course “Core Training Piogramme 
Common Techniques of Teaching Package” containing common 
techniques of teaching could also be common to all stages. 
At the same time, special courses may differ from stage to stage and 
consequently, be so designed that they cater to specific needs and require¬ 
ments of each stage. For example, while a course on the growth and, 
development dunng the infancy and childhood could be a part of the 
curiiculutn for the pre-school level, a coutse on adolescent psychology 
would be relevant to the teacher working in a high and/or higher second¬ 
ary school. It needs to be underlined that the syllabus framers, text¬ 
book writers and lesource book authois would lake special care to make 
use of local data, resources and research findings without sacrificing the 
universality of fundamental concepts (ideas) of the discipline enunciated 
in their writings. For illustration, principles of maturation should be 
stated in univeisal terms, but specific examples should be given from 
noteworthy reports published in local papers, magazines and from major 
findings of the studies about Indian children reported in research 
journals. 

4.1.2 Rationale for Working with the Community 

Limitations of the theory courses in helping to develop the right 
kinds of attitude, appreciation and values are too obvious to comment 
upon. In order to reinforce theoretical learnings, actual life experiences 
need to be provided to the teacher-trainee so that he may verify and 
validate his theoretical knowledge. As a matter of fact, our educational 
process fails to put our trainees on road to discovery by providing concrete 
experiences such as observing, peiceiving, investigating, doing etc. More 
often than not, the trainee at all stages of his education, is subjected to 
aural impressions and to a limited extent only with sensory-perceptual 
images or practical experience of working with the people. It is strongly 
felt that the teacher-trainee be exposed to complex socio-economic pro¬ 
blems through actual work situations in society. He should have first¬ 
hand experience of the things described in the books as far as possible. It 
13 believed that only through this type of practical training can he grow 
and develop his insight into, his sensitivity to and attitude towards social 
problems requiring solutions ; further, it can help to develop his commu¬ 
nication and practical skills in dealing with the people belonging to differ¬ 
ent socio-economic gi'oups 
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It ]S one thing to propose a novel and noble idea, but it is 
altogether a different thing to implement it One is at once seized with 
anxiety that this innovation too may meet the fate of similar national 
service piogrammes that have been mooted and tried out in the countiy 
since independence. Then, it is all the more necessary that this part of the 
teacher preparation programme should be worked out with extraordinary 
care. That, it has a great potential and tremendous possibilities, no one 
can deny But it is no less important to plan out this programme in 
greatei details, specifying deal-cut objectives and converting them into 
step-wise tasks The teacher ti ammg institutions have a crucial role to 
play in identifying, and making an inventory of a variety of work situa¬ 
tions that exist in the social and natural environment, in providing for 
the trainee the requisite infoiination regaidmg the work, its purpose and 
the schedule and m preparing him for the work by giving him intensive 
training in skills in micro and simulated situtions followed by a series of 
sessions of discussion for integrating theory and practice. Attention 
needs to be drawn to the fact that the recommendations regarding 
flexihiUy, releavance and inh'grated approach cannot be over-emphasized 
in this content All learnings can be concretized more meaningfully 
with the help of woik situations existing m the immediate environment 
No wonder that one can make meaningful use ol different types of local 
situations in order to achieve the same goal. It is assumed that work 
situations are so exploited as to derive the maximum benefit for the new 
aieas of wotk-expeiience, moral education, art education, music, health, 
physical and lecreational education, vocationalizafion and environmental 
studies In the area of environmental studies, one can think of, for 
example, woik situations of collecting lloia and fauna from a lake, a 
liver, a forest, a mountain, etc , of taking help from and working shoulder 
to shoulder with those who make their living by carrying out these 
activities, of collecting folk loies and songs, of learning folk dances, again 
1 ubbing shoulders with the people, of treating pollutants, of working 
with self-employed artisans, mechanics, caipenters, etc , of launching pro- 
grames of non-foimal education lor adults and school drop-outs, of 
cleaning immediate suiroudings, and so on It should not be lost sight of 
that the criterion of selecting work should be the scope it lends to the 
teacher trainee to come in close contact with people, particulary with 
those belonging to the under-privileged sections engaged m productive 
work for their livelihood in the nearby community. Needless to emphasise 
here that these types of experiences will perhaps be ideal to prepare him 
for impat ting non-formal education. 

4.1 " Rationale Underlying Content-cnm-Methodology Courses 

There are several points of justification for evaluating this aspect 
of teacher education, (1) As mentioned earlier, the methods are preached 
but rarely practised, (2) Advances in educational technology demand 
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a change in. methods : (3) Methods are meaningful only when they are 

taught in relation to the content or the subject matter. (4) A significant 
portion of the curriculum at the 10 and the+ 2 level, i e., work-experience, 
health, physical and lecreational education and vocationalization demands 
the introducation of new content and unconventional methods. (5) 
There is a need for In tegrating different subjects by way of developing 
inter disciplinary units in order to save time and to make teaching 
more meaningful. 

Even though severely criticized, this area does not pose as difficult 
problem in providing general guidelines for its organization as the other 
two, since a lot of information and experience are available to us. The ma¬ 
jor hurdle has been the implementation of good practices rather than the 
dearth of them. It is felt that the theory portions of these courses should 
be drastically reduced, if not altogether dispensed with. It will perhaps 
be better call them training programmes rather than courses. Attempts 
should be made in the direction of developing variety of package 
programmes which, too, follow the lines suggested for the theory courses. 
It would be creditable to our profession, if the Indian teacher-educators 
could identify essential skills to be developed m the teacher-trainee and 
classify them as (1) core skills indispensable for all types of teachers, and 
(2) specific skills necessary for teaching different subjects at the different 
age levels For example, a core training pakage may comprise skills, such 
as identification of the behaviour under-lying conceptual learning, black¬ 
board writing, oral expression, preparation oi instructional material and 
use of some common audio-visual aids, and so on, while special training 
packages may contain skills, such as dramatising a story, acting a lyric, 
singing, taking care of very young children, e.g., handling, carassing, 
feeding, etc. These skills are deemed to be essential for the pre-school 
and primary trainee. Similarly, for the secondary trainee, skills like 
demonstrating, stimulating and conducting discussion , handling scientific 
instruments, experimenting, playing certain games, etc., should be consi¬ 
dered useful. Very serious attention needs to be paid to the develop¬ 
ment of these package programmes. The training programme packages 
suggested under structures for different stages of teacher education in 
this paper include practice teaching as an integral part of the packages. 
The present practice of having separate courses in theory and practice in 
the methods of teaching special subjects is, therefore, to be discontinued. 

1 2 Salient Characteristics of Structures 

Before various structures of teacher education with respect to 
different stages are presented and discussed, it is necessary to clarify their 
salient characteristics. 

(a) An attempt has been made to elaborate various stage-wise 
programmes keeping in view the potential of education to be 
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developed, discipline as well as task-oriented training. 

(b) It should be noted that these recommendations and sugges¬ 
tions are only suggestive rather than piescriptive. 

(c) While developing the alternative structures at a given stage 
of teacher education, full cognizance has been taken of 
existing structures which will continue for sometime to come. 
For the transitional period necessary modifications are 
incorporated so as to cater to the needs of the new curriculum. 

(d) The suggested alternative structures are various projections 
of the shape teacher education should take in order to meet 
the demands of the new exigencies created by the introduc¬ 
tion of the 10-(-2 curriculum 

(e) It is necessary to note the changes made in some basic terms 
and expressions that have been in vogue in our system for 
quite some time. (See Appendix-A) 

4 3 Objectives and Structures of Teacher Education for the 
Pre-school Stage 

It has been accepted in principle that education of the citizen should 
start from the infancy, even though pre-school education is not yet a 
State responsibility. In order that both education of the pre-school 
children and teacher education at this stage may grow and develop with¬ 
in the national framework, its objectives and structures are treated 
separately here. However, looking at the present situation, the training 
of pre-school tcacheis may be accomplished by offering alternative or 
additional courses in the training programmes conducted in the primary 
teacher training institutions. In any case, it is necessary to include in 
the primary training programme some of the methods and techniques 
deemed essential for the pre-primary school teachers. For, in practice, 
a primary teacher, like his counterpart in the nursery school, has to 
handle very young children in the first two or three classes of the pri¬ 
mary school So, it would be desirable to have an integrated pre-primary 
and primary teacher education course to prepare teachers for teaching the 
children of the age-group3-8 years, i.e., for pre-primary classes and 
classes I and II of the primary stage. 

The pre-school teacher-trainee should . 

4.3.1 Acquire theoretical and practical knowledge about early childhood 
education. 

4.3.2 Develop understandings of the major principles of child growth 
and development with special reference to the environment of the 

• child. 

4.3.3 Apply these understandings and knowledge to the education 
of young children under the Indian conditions—rural, urban and 
industrial. 
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4.3.4 Develop skills, understandings, interests and attitudes which 
would enable him to foster all-round growth and development 
of the children under his care. 

4.3.5 Develop skills of taking caie of the physical and emotional health 
of young children by creating conducive environment 

4 3 6 Develop skills of communication, such as telling stories, explaining 
situations, etc. 

4 3.7 Possess knowledge and develop skills oi providing a vaiiety of 
learning experiences through the organisation of musical, ihythmi- 
cal and dramatic activities, play, work-experience, creative art 
and games. 

4.3 8 Possess skills of developing simple visual aids from waste and 
indigenous materials. 

4.3.9 Understand the home enviionment of the children and develop 
an amicable home school relationship for mutual benefit. 

4.3.10 Understand the role of school and of the teacher in changing the 
society. 

4.3.11 Structures and Courses with Weightages ; 

The duration of the prc-school teacher education course would 
be four semesters (72 credits) for teacher trainees who have 
completed their 10-year schooling. As is well known, such 
2-year couises for primary teachers are in vogue in most 
of the states ; and therefore the adoption of same for the 
pre-school teacher training is no dcpartuie so far as the duration 
of training is concerned. This will continue for sometime during 
the transition pariod. However, this course blocks the mobility 
of the teacher trainee for higher education. Therefore, it may 
also be offered as an academic course at the -|-2 level of the higher 
secondary stage with a further two semesters (36-credit-hours) of 
education combining all three major aieaa recommended in this 
paper. The third and fourth alternatives are offered on the basis 
of rationale developed and on the cognizance of the national 
pattern suggested for the +2 level. It is to exploit fully the 
systems that might emerge simultaneously at the higher secondary 
stage. Thus four semester courses of education as a vocational 
and education as a discipline courses are suggested. It may be 
noted that the percentages of time to be spent on various aspects 
have been kept the same as mentioned in the N.G E R.T. document 
on Vocationalization. It is hoped that from this stage on it would 
be possible to develop two independent but mutually comple¬ 
mentary sets of courses on education, i.e., education as a discipline 
and education as task-oriented training. 

A suggested structure of pre-school teacher training programme is 
given in Table 1. 
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44 Objectives and Structures of Teacher Education for the 
Prinaary Stage 

This teacher training programme should differ from the pre school 
one, as the objectives of primary education differ from those of the pre¬ 
school education. In view of the increase in the children’s matuarity 
and the need for attaining the thiee main objectives of literacy, numeracy 
and technicracy, along with other socio-emotional objectives, special 
attention will have to be paid to the development of specialised know¬ 
ledge and skills with legard to content and methodology. Howerer, 
certain elements of pre-school teacher education, such as psychology 
of early childhood and playway methods of teaching, need to be inte¬ 
grated with the primary teacher education programme. 

The primary teacher-trainee should 

4-4 1 Possess competence in the first and the second language, mathe¬ 
matics, and in the topics of natural and social sciences related 
to environmental studies I and II. 

4 4,2 Develop skills in identifying, selecting and organizing learning 
experiences for teaching the above subjects in formal and non- 
formal situations 

4 4.3 Possess sufficient theoretical and practical knowledge of health, 
physical and recreational activities, work-experience, art and 
music, and skills for conducting these activities, 

4.4.4 Develop understandings of the psychological principles underly¬ 
ing the growth and development of the children of the age-group 
G-pO to 14 +4. 

4.4.5 Acquire theoretical and practical knowledge about childhood edu¬ 

cation, including integrated teaching. 

4.4.6 Develop understandings of major learning principles with help in 

promoting cognitive, psychomotor and attitudinal learnings. 

4 4.7 Understand the role of the home, the peer group and the com¬ 
munity in shaping the personality of the child, and help develop 
an amicable homeschool lelationship for mutual benefit. 

4.4 8 Conduct simple action research. 

4 4.9 Understand the role of scho >1 and of the teacher in changing the 
society 

4.4.10 Stiuctures and Courses with Weightages It may be noted 
that the first four structures would be similar to those detailed in 
Table I for pre-school teacher education. However, internal 
details would be different. The duration of the alternative 
programmes are given below :— 

(i) Four-semester professional education courses after Class X 
(lO-t-2 ; 72 Cl edit—hours) 

(it) Six-semester courses after Class X (10-|-2-Hl ; 108 credit- 
hours) 
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(iii) Four-semester vocational educational courses aftei Class X 
(10'|-2; 72 cjcdit-hours) 

(iv) Foui-scraester course in education as a discipline (10-f2; 
72 cicdit hours} 

(v) Two-semester piofessional couises after !>rdduatiom (Gra¬ 
duation-}-1 , !)6 ciedit-hours) 

The sfiiictiiies mentioned aboveaic I'casihlc and then details 
have been presented in Table II A strong plea is made for 
introducing seincstei and crcclit-hour systems in order to attain 
flexibility and mobility. 

4.4,11 As and when such organisational changes take place, it would be 
possible to evolve some more structuics A few projections are 
mentioned below' 

(a) Twelve semester professional ediicaiion courses after class X 
(10-|-243 .General education-1-72 crcdit-liouisin academic 
stream-I-108 credit-hours in specialised aicas-f36 ciedit- 
hours m education) 

(b) Twelve semestei course in education as a discipline after 
class X (10-1-2+3; General cdncatioiH-72 ciedit-hours m 
academic stream/education as a disciplinc/combination of 
academic stream and education + 108 ciedit-hours in 
specialised aiea inclusive ot ediicatinn-l-36(redit-houisin 
education as a discipline). 
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Conventional Type) Courses A, B and C comprise 

36 credit-hours) 

(♦Only in institutions which have adequate facilities for practice teaching, 

Note : Although items for diSerent structures seem to be identical, the emphasis and conesquently the quantum of knowledgi 
will differ according to the entry level of the student trainees. 
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4.5 Objectives of Teacher Education for the Secondary Stage 

The new Ten-year curriculum necessitates a modification in the 
objectives of the secondary teacher education programme. 

The Secondary teacher—trainee should • 

4.5.1 Possess competence to teach subjects of his specialization on the 
basis of accepted principles of learning and teaching in the 
context of the new school curriculum 

4'5.2 Develop skills, understandings, interests and attitudes which 
would enable him to foster all round growth and development 
of the children under his care. 

4.5.3 Possess sufficient theoretical and practical knowledge of health and 
physical education, games and lecreational activities and work- 
experience. 

4.5.4 Develop skills in identifying, selecting, innovating and organizing 
learning experiences for teaching the above-mentioned general 
and special subjects. 

4.5 5 Develop understandings of psychological principles of growth and 
development, Individual diffeiences and similarities, and cogni¬ 
tive, psycho-motor and altitudinal learnings. 

4.5,6 Develop skills in guiding and counselling the children in solving 
their personal as well as academic problems 

4 5,7 Understand the role of the home, the peer group and the 
community in shaping the personality of the child, and help 
develop an amicable home-school relationship for mutual benefit. 

4.5.8 Understand the role of the school in changing the society, 

4.5.9 Undertake investigatoiy projects and action research. 

4.5.10 Structures of Teacher Education for the Secondary Stage. 

Two major structures for professional preparation of teachers 
for secondary school have been m practice in this countiy. 

(1) One-year of professional education after graduation leading 
to the B. Ed. degree, and (2) Four-year integrated teacher 
education courses after higher secondary leading to the B. Ed. 
degree in sciences, English, Commerce, and Technology as 
tried out in the Regional Colleges of Education 

The four year Teacher Education Programme should be an 
open experiment to be continued, as the new system will 
provide a lot of mobility, and entry and exit points at various 
stages. Considering the present conditions in the country, 
it is envisaged that the present one-year professional teacher 
education programme (in new terminology two-semester 
course of 36 credit-hours) after graduation is likely to conti 
nue as the predorainent structure. It is, however, necessary 
to considerably improve and enrich this course, so that the 
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teacher may effectively teach the new curriculum of the ten- 
year school. 

4 6 Objectives and. Structures of Teacher Education for the 
Higher Secondary and Collegiate Stages 

One of the most important recommendations of the NGERT 
document on vocationahzation, that has far reaching implications for the 
entire Indian education, is to bring the +2 stage of education within the 
purview of school education and to give it a vocational bias This lequires 
that immediate attention be paid to the development of functional teacher 
education programmes at this stage. 

TABLE III 

Structiit'cs of Secondary Teacher Education Programme 

(Two-aomostor Course of 36 oredib-houis) 


A;eo Weightage 


Suggealed Oouiaes 


A. 

Pedagogical 

Theory 

20% 

1 

Teacher and Education 
Emerging Indian Society 

in the 




2 

Educational Psychology 





3 

Special courses according 
needs and laoilities available 

to the 

B 

Working with 
the Community 

20% 

i 

Work situations lelatod to 1, 0, 7, 8 
and 9 

0 . 

Coiitont-oiiin- 
Mothodology and 

00% 

6. 

Coro Tiaiiiing Programme 
(10%) 

Package 


Practice 

Teaching, includ¬ 
ing Belated 
Practical Woik 

0. Special Training Programme 

Package • 1 Life Soienoes/Phyaical 
SciencesISooial Scienoos/Languagas/ 
Mathematics (20%) 

7. Special Tiaining Programme Package 

II Work Experience (10%) 

8. Special Training Programme Package 

III : Health, Physical Education, 
Games and Beoieational Aotivitiea 
(10%) 

9. Belated Practical Work (10%) 

Along with this, attention needs to be given to develop some short- 
duration programmes for the training of college teachers. Whatever 
attempts have been made in this connection emphasize the need to intro¬ 
duce such programmes in the country. It is necessary that some national 
guidelines aie formulated for a systematic and desirable development of 
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such courses As many objectives remain common to the higher secondary 
and collegiate stages, only most important objectives are listed below 
The future teacher for the -|-2 and the collegiate stage should 
4.6.1 Develop competence to teach the subject of his specialization on 
the basis of accepted principles of learning and teaching and 
knowledge of the subject by striving to keep in touch with the 
latest developments in both the subject and methodology of 
teaching. 

4 6.2 Develop an understanding of the aims and objectives of education 
in general, and of higher education in particular in the Indian 
background, to promote awareness of the role of education and of 
the teacher in building up a democratic, secular and socialist 
society. 

4 6.3 Develop skills-cognitive and psychomotor-for reaching academic 
and/or vocational subjects by providing appropriate learning 
experiences. 

4.6.4 Develop skills in making use of educational technology in teaching 
academic and/or vocational subjects 

4.6.5 Understand the bio psycho-social needs of the adolescent and the 
problems arising out of their non-fulfilment , develop skills in 
guiding and counselling the adolescent in solving his personal 
and academic problems. 

4,6 6 Undertake investigatory projects, action research and experi¬ 
mental projects both in education and specialised subject areas. 

4 6.7 Understand the role of school and the teachers in changing the 
society 

4 6 8 Structures of the Courses with Weightages 

The structures of the courses for the +2 and the collegiate stage 
ate given in Table IV 

Since the structuies of the different models of teacher education 
given in Tabic IV have to be created for the first time, their rationale and 
characteristics need an explanation. 

MODEL I, This is a modified version of the secondary training programme 
as suggested earlier It is meant for postgraduate teachers for 
the academic stream. While according to our genera], theoreti¬ 
cal and practical considerations, it retains the areas A and B 
with a slight increasase in pedagogical inputs, i.e., 30% instead 
of 20%, it makes some changes in the area C. Special training 
of only one subject is recommended, although an option is kept 
open for special training eithei in one vocation, preferably 
related to his specialization, or in teaching his subject of 
specialization also at the secondary level, in case his assistance 
is needed by the school. 



Strnctores of the Teacher Education Programme for the Higher Secondary 
and the Collegiate Stages 
SaGGESTED COUBSES 
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Content-dim- oO % 6. Core Training 6 As given in 6, As given in 6 As given in 

Methodology and Programme Package Column 3 Column 3 Column 3 

Practice Teaching, (10%) 

including Related 
Practical Work 
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MODEL II. All the components remain as they are in structure T, except 
that the trainee is exposed to work-experience programmes, 
preferably related to his own field of specialization, again for 
serving the needs of secondary classes. 

MODEL III. This progromme of a short duration, say, of one semestei, is 
meant to utilize the community resources foi running the 
massive vocationalization programme undertaken at the -|-2 
level in the country It may not be possible to get or train an 
adequate number of full-time teachers for this programme, as 
the number of vocations suited to the local situation may be 
too large. In such a case, it is proposed to utilize the services 
of skilled craftsmen, artisans and others on a part-time basis 
by providing them with some pedagogical theory and special 
training programme packages. 

MODEL IV. This progromme of one semester duration is meant to provide 
some pedagogical theoiy and general methods of teaching to 
college teachers in order that they may use more effective 
techniques than the traditional type of lectures and practicals 
in teaching college students 

There is a further need to think about some other alternative 
structures for preparing teachers for the-j-2 stage While the suggested 
structures could take care of substantial vocations in the areas of science, 
commerce and agriculture, as post-graduate students might be available 
for training, it would be difficult to get post-graduate students m the 
fields of medicine, engineering and technology to come forward for any 
such pedagogical training. There can be two alternatives 

(i) the requirement of post-graduate qualification for teaching 
technical and para-medical vocations may have to be waived 
(ii) Part-time experts without any training may be employed 

4,7 Objectives and Structures of Postgraduate Studies in 
Teacher Education 

M.A. m Education is being offered at present ui some universities 
as a discipline, and it may continue as such. The M Ed programme is a 
pait and parcel of teacher education While the teaohei education 
programmes up to the secondary stage contain both theory and practice 
of education, the postgraduate courses consist of only theory papers. Even 
an M Ed programme in science education, as offered in some universities, 
is more or less a replica of a general M.Ed. programme. It may be 
pertinent to think of two types of programmes to maintain continuity and 
also to serve the basic purposes of teacher education at the postgraduate 
level. This is more relevant in the changed situation, for teacher training 
may be regarded a pre-requisite foi a teacher at the -j-2 stage. Thus, 
there will be a need for two cadres of teacher-educators, one category of 
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them looking entirely after general and special training in the methods of 
teaching various school subjects, work-experience, vocations, health and 
physical education, games and recreational activities, and the other 
looking after the theory part. The former is altogether a new area which 
requires specialists or experienced technicians. In other words, there is a 
need to develop a task-oriented M Ed. programme which will provide 
scope lor practical work in education Simultaneously, the tradition of 
theoiy-based couises, as reflected in the present M Ed programmes needs 
to be continued Another postgraduate course of two-semester duration 
after the Master’s degiee leading to M Phil, in Education is also 
suggested This course should be open to people having either the M.Ed. 
degree or the Master’s degree in some other i elated discipline. This is a 
research level course which can be terminal or may lead to the Ph. D. 
programme in Education These are the considerations which may 
justify the structures of post-graduate piogrammes as suggested in 
Table V. 


TABUS-V 

Structures of the Postgraduate Studies in Education 

SUGGESTED OOUESES 


( 1 ) 


M Ed 
( 2 ) 


M. Phi. 
(3) 


A. Podagogioiil 'I’liooiy 


Foundations (20%) 
Courses 


2. Ilosearch 
Coureas 


(20%) 


Not needed for those 
having M Ed./M.A. 
(Edii.) But needed foi 
these from othei 
disciplines 

Bee. arch Courses (60%) 


B, Speoiahzatiou 


Theoretical Courses 
(60%) 


3. Theoretical Courses xn 
one area af specialization 

(50%) 


or 

Taalc oriented 
courses (Any (60%) 
two areas of 
specialization) 


4 7.1 Education is essentially interdisciplinary in nature. In 
order to attract interested students from other related disciplines, it is 
suggested that they may be admitted directly to the theory-based M. Ed. 
and/or M. Phil programme. It is recommended that a holder of a 
Master’s degree in any related subject may be considered eligible to 
register for Ph D. in Education, in universities which do not I'equire the 
M. Phil, degiee for registration for the Ph D. progiamme, provided the 
problem area has lelevence to education Such candidates may be 
required to take a minimum of 18 credit hours courses in education and 
research methodology. 


V 


Methodology of Teacher Educatioii 


5.1 It is high time that the methodological innovations that the 
teacher-trainees are urged to follow in their teaching are practised in the 
teacher training intsitution itself. As it is rather difficult to spell out 
various methods, techniques and mode media to be adopted at each and 
every stage of a teacher training programme, some general guidelines may 
be given for organizing ; (A) Pedagogical Theory, (B) Working with the 
Community and (G) Content-cum-Methodology and Practice Teaching, 
including related Practical Work. 

5.2 Institutional Planning 

Every institution, in the beginning of the year, should convene a 
staff meeting and dispassionately evaluate the previous year’s performance. 
The staff should take cognizance of both the factors that facilitated and 
obstructed the smooth working of the programme ; and then a modified 
institutional plan, with specific target dates and built-in evaluation checks 
should be developed for the semester. This plan should provide general 
guide-lines to the individual members of the staff for working out their 
yearly plan, with specific objectives, modes of operation and evaluation 
procedures, 

5.3 Organization of Theory Courses 

In the beginning of each semester every member of the staff should 
prepare an outline of his course stating the major objectives, the strategies 
of teaching and the goals expected to be attained by the trainees. In 
order to make instruction more meaningful and also to motivate the 
students, the synopsis of the theoretical portions to be covered may be 
given to them in advance, stating what his expectations are, how he in¬ 
tends to organize the course and what kind of evaluation procedure he 
will adopt. Latest relevant and necessary references may be provided in 
the synopsis itself. In order to make instruction effective, a variety of 
methods/techniques and educational technology may be used. 

34 
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Self-learning 

A fundamental change in teaching will have to be made. Spoon¬ 
feeding though half-baked, outdated notes have to be replaced by library 
studies, individualised assignments, Kellac-type self-paced materials, etc., 
thereby entrusting the lesponsibility of learning to the trainees themselves. 

Problem Solving 

It has been claimed that education is the training of mindj that 
is to say, the developing of rnental powers The problem-solving method 
provides an effective way to .stimulate higher mental processes. In prepar¬ 
ing material for self-learning, special care needs to be taken to present it 
in the form of problems, the solutions of which have to be found out 
through a scientific process 

Objective-based Instruction 

It is not sufficient to convert the content into problems. The 
teacher-educator must identify the objectives that can be attained through 
these problems He should indicate the mental processes implicit in the 
problems and arrange them in an hierarchical order 

Content Analysis and Methods 

An attempt should be made to analyse the content of theory 
papers into facts, figures, concepts, piinciples, laws and problems requir¬ 
ing solutions Once this is done, it will be quite easy to utilize even the 
traditional modes and methods meaningfully for teaching various topics. 
To quote a few examples, the information—loaded portions may be 
treated through lectui es, programmed or tape-iecotded. Many portions 
in philosophy, history, geography, political science, biology can be effect- 
lively dealt with, using any one of them. Conceptual problems can be 
taught in a variety of ways. Philosophical, social, economic and political 
problems can be discussed in the class, in groups, in seminars, in symposia 
or in debates Such discussions can be organised, following the narration 
of an unusual socio-political event, or a film exposing, say, communal 
conflict. Role play can also be effectively utili/icd for highlighting pro¬ 
blems concerning administration and human relations. The most crucial 
point that needs to be remembered is that there should exist a relaxed, 
pleasant classroom climate which pei mits freedom to the trainees to inter¬ 
act and participate without any anxiety of being reprimanded. This will 
encourage initiative, involvement and belongingness—conditions that are 
essential for creative thinking. 

It needs to be emphasised that in the new semester and credit- 
hour system, the actual contact hours for an average student will be re¬ 
duced from 36 periods to 18 hours per week only. It is assumed that 
every contact hour in the class will at least require two hours of extra 
work on the part of the student teacher ; and therefore the methods out- 
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lined above would help the teacher educatoi to pass over the responsibili¬ 
ty of learning to the student teacher. 

5.4 Working with the Community 
5.4.1 Organisahon 

Broad guidelines for organizing tins new programme have been 
given in the lationale (4 1 2) It will be helpful to indicate the locale 
where the activities relating to “Working with the Community” should 
be carried out. These may be cairied out on the campus of the teacher 
training institution itself taking the institution as a community, based on 
Selfhelp, cooperation and democratic values Then the cluster of schools in 
the neighbourhood, particulaily the practising schools, may he considered 
as a community. Further, the people living m the surrounding area, 
socio-economically depiived communities in particular, may be charactei- 
ised as a community. In fact, working with all these groups is communi¬ 
ty work. The main objective is to provide the future teacher with actual 
life experiences to realize things that are talked about and discussed in 
the books. This requires an efficient organization for implementation. 
This piogramme may be divided into four phases : (1) identification of 

work situations in the community (A lot of data about trade, agriculture, 
industry, etc., will be available from the extensive district surveys planned 
by the NCERT by the time new teacher naming piogrammes aie laun¬ 
ched), (2) preparation of the tiamec for work-information about the 
purpose, his role, his participation, the schedule of work, etc., (3) simula¬ 
tion for developing skills of playing the role oi leader, membei and follow¬ 
er ; simulating interaction m formal and informal socio-personal situations 
etc,, and (4) follow-up by free and frank discussions with the tiainees 
about then experiences, relating them to ihe national goals and pedagogi¬ 
cal theories. It will be necessary to woik out an efficient supervisory 
system to guide and evaluate the trainee’s work. Socio-melric techniques 
in disguised forms may have to be used for obtaining the community’s 
reactions to the contributions made to the community’s welfare by the 
trainee. The main criteria for this evaluation should be the quantity and 
quality of social action and the changes biought about in the life of the 
community by means of individual and collective effoiLs of the trainees. 

5 4.2 Mode oj Operation 

(a) The teacher training institution should adopt a certain local¬ 
ity for working with the community. 

(b) It may not be possible for a teacher trainee to work in many 
areas with the community. It is, therefore, desirable that a 
few areas of community work may be selected by each 
trainee for the purpose. 

(c) The programme to be undertaken should be need—based. 
For instance, m a particular area there is lack of drinking 
water in the community. There the digging of wells in the 
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village with the help of the community, can be considered as 
an appropriate activity. 

(d) A detailed planning of community work must be done so 
that all the activities are carried out systematically. 

(e) The community work must be done on a continuing basis. 
For instance, if a centre for non-formal education is started 
in a community, airangement should be made to see that if 
one teacher trainee runs the centre for a month, another 
teacher trainee takes it over immediately afterwards^ so that 
there is no break in the programme throughout the year, 
as far as possible. 

(f) One approach to the community woik may be to undertake 
projects m the community to fulfil certain felt needs. These 
projects should be both group projects and individual projects 
because it is necessary to provide opportunities to each 
teacher trainee for working both collectively and individually 
m order to develop certain qualities ot character 

(g) To begin with, it would be better to acquaint the teacher 
trainee with the developmental agencies and theii woik, This 
could be done by inviting personnel of such agencies to dis¬ 
cuss the related matters with the teacher trainees in the 
teacher training institution itself 

(h) A whole-time coordinator may be appointed in each teacher 
training institution to take care of all the activities related to 
the community work The coordinator should be assisted by 
all other teacher educators in this work. The coordi¬ 
nating, teacher educator, be oriented m advance about the 
natuie and operation of the community work, so that they 
may conduct the programme properly. 

5,5 Organization of Content-cum-Methodology and Practice 
Teaching, including Related Practical Work 

It has been envisaged that this aspect of teacher training program, 
me, sooner or later, will become fully task-oriented (performance-based). 
Action in this direction has already been initiated in some institutions, 
although most of the useful findings have yet to be widely propagated 
outside the research journals in which they are published. It will cer¬ 
tainly be a useful exercise to consolidate and systematize the knowledge, 
already available in this regard This will help the training institutions 
to develop special training programme packages for the various subjects 
and stages This progiamme may be divided into the following compre¬ 
hensive tasks : 

(1) Intellectual skills related to content and methods. 

(2) Psychomotor skills for teaching. 

(3) Skills conducive to good human relations for maintaining 
social climate in the classroom. 
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5.5.1 Intellectual Skills 

— Identifying and selecting the content appropriate for a parti¬ 
cular class 

— Analysing the content into portions related to factual, con¬ 
ceptual, applicational, and theoretical learnings 
— Analysing further the classified contents into behavioural 
objectives related to the cognitive, psychomotoi and effective 
domains. 

— Translating them into instructional problems 
— Identifying the implicit mental process in these problems, 

— Stating concepts, behavioural objectives and mental processes 
— Correlating these to pedagogical principles. 

— Identifying, selecting, devising, originating and enriching 
learning experiences appropiiale to achieve the stated objec¬ 
tives 

— Framing instructional questions of differing complexity and 
difficulty. 

— Making appropriate choices from among the various forms of 
questions according to the stated objectives 
— Identifying, selecting, devising and creating unfamiliar but 
reliable and valid testing situations to measure higher mental 
processes, interests, attitudes and values 
— Developing lesson plans and evaluation tools, combining all 
the above-mentioned components 

5.5.2 Psychomotor Skills 

(a) Non-verbal (Motor) Skills 

— Positional/Postural/Locomotor Skills 
— Writing on the black-board 
— Demonstrating/conducting experiments 

— Handling and presenting various audio-visual aids such as 
charts, projectors, over-head projectors, microscopes, etc. 

(b) Verbal (Communication) Skills 

— Listening, reading and writing skills. 

— Narrating, explaining, acting, questioning, articulating, 
expressing, modulating, etc 

5 5.3 Skills Conducive to Human Relations 

— Securing pupil’s involvement and participation in ongoing 
learning. 

— Developing rapport with them by handling pupils’ cognitive, 
psycho-motor and altitudinal responses through verbal and non¬ 
verbal feedback. 

— Creating permissive yet goal-directed interactions in the 
classroom. 
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Dealing sympathetically yet firmly with problematic and 

embarrasing social situations arising in the classroom. 

The skills listed above are just illustrations and by no means repre¬ 
sent a comprehensive list of skills to be developed in a student trainee. 
A skill like ‘writing on the black board’, or ‘demonstrating’ may have to be 
broken down into a number of small skills for training purposes Such 
skills may be taken as starting points for further development and 
refindment. This must be considered as just one suggestive model Several 
alternative models may be developed and validated 

5.5.4. Organization of Practice Teaching, including Belated Practical 

Work 

The most important part of teacher education programme is practice 
teaching. This should be well integrated with each special training 
programme package mentioned in the structures for various teacher 
training programmes. In organizing the programme, care should be taken 
not to insist on the stereo-typed format of lesson planning which often 
kills creativity in teaching The trainees should be encouraged to practice 
new methods and approaches in teaching, “including correlated teaching 
and work centre teaching” 

Practice teaching should be divided into three phases: 

(a) Pi'e-practice teaching preparation. 

(b) Actual practice teaching, and 

(c) Post-practice teaching follow-up. 

In order to revitalize this aspect the following tasks in sequence, 
may be caiefully attended to ; 

(a) Pre-prectice Teaching Preparation 

— Identification of content deficiencies in the topics related to 
the school syllabus on the basis of a diagnostic test. 

— Remedying the shortcomings with the help of intensive self- 
instructional materials/bridge courses. 

— Preparation of flexible mini and complete lesson plans to be 
taught during practice teaching. 

— Training in various skills listed above in micro and simulated 
situations in a cohesive group under a tutor. 

— Observation of lessons delivered by the teacher educator and 
good teachers to realise how salient skills are used. 

— Providing necessary information and skills for doing related 
practical work. 

(b) Actual Practice Teaching 

— Since it has been now accepted that block-teaching practice is 
a better alternative to everyday one-lesson delivery practice, 
no further comments on the old practices are offered. How- 
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ever, because two more highly skill-oriented subjects, viz., 
(1) work-experience, and (2) health and physical education 
games and recreational activities, have been included in the 
new cuniculum, the duration of practice teaching has to be 
substantially increased. Although the number of lessons is not 
considered important, not less than 20 lessons (5 for each 
subject) should be given at appropriate intervals, and post¬ 
lessons feedback with thorough discussion should be given 
to the tiamee for the improvement of his teaching skill It 
IS strongly recommended that the pre-practice teaching tram 
ing should be prolonged, and an intensive systematic and 
scientific simulated training for each subject given to the 
trainee The actual practice teaching should he conducted 
in realistic situations This ought to help in reducing the 
practice teaching time to a considerable extent, 

(c) Maid Practical 

Related practical work refeis to the work connected with 
theoretical courses such as coiislruction and administration 
of tests, case studies of pupils, prepaiation of improvised 
teaching aids etc, It is suggested that the process along 
with the product of the work undertaken may be caiefully 
observed, and the necessaiy guidance be provided to the 
trainee at every stage 



VI 



6,1 Interal Evaluation 

One feels quite embarrassed to enumerate the salient features of 
good evaluation practices in a document like this. It has already been 
mentioned that teacher training institutions have not succeded to become 
pioneer in undertaking the important excercise of examination reform 
They should strive to develop an efficient, contmuo s and comprehensive 
system of internal evaluation The introduction of work with the commu¬ 
nity and a lachcal change suggested in organizing content-cum-methodo¬ 
logy progiammes require a new unconventional approach Since evalua 
tion has to be continuous and comprehensive, reliable and valid evidences 
of progress should be collected at appropriate time-intervals, and these 
evidences should encompass all aspects of personality In the nature of 
things, an external system, however efHcienl and objective, obviously can¬ 
not deliver the goods There is hardly any other choice but that 
gradually the examination system has to become completely internal. 
To repeat the earlier observation, an effort should be made to develop a 
profile of the trainee, recording evidences sampled carefully from formal 
and informal observations of his academic and socio-emotional growth 
along with the skills of teaching. 

6 2. Evaluation of Pedagogical Theory 

The prevalent piacLice of assessing this aspect has been to allot 
certain weightages to the inteinel assessment and the external examina¬ 
tion for each of the theory papers prescribed for the B. Ed programme. 
Universities require that a given number of formal internal tests be 
conducted for this purpose by the training institutions during the year. 
In addition, of course, the one-shot external examination is an indispens¬ 
able requirement. Obviously, this system can haidly be conductive to 
the attainment of new goals of teacher education. The teacher-tialnec 
has to be given opportunities where his modes of thinking, studying, 
operating and solving problems can be intimately watched, and the 
development of various abilities required for the same carefully recorded. 
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It is recommended that the weightage given to the formal tests or 
examinations may be reduced, and term papers, library studies, field in¬ 
vestigations/surveys, investigatory projects, and viva voce tests may be 
introduced, assigning appropriate weightages to all such activities. The 
criteria for evaluation should be goal-oricntedness, idependence, origina¬ 
lity, perseverance, enthusiasm, and crealiveness, and not merely the 
quality of the final product This will, therefore, require a close contact 
between the teacher-educator and the student-teacher. This, in turn, 
will provide an excellent opportunity for clinical observation of the 
trainee’s growth. 

6.3. Working with the Community 

The main purpose of introducing this area is to bring the teacher 
trainee close to the community he is supposed to serve, in order that he 
may understand its problems and appreciate its contribution to the 
national life. Thus, the goals are attitudinal (socio emotional). Here, 
again, it is recommended that the process of change taking place in the 
trainee should be considered more important than the final outcome This 
requires that the teacher-educator should be associated with the trainee 
throughout the period of work It will be quite useful, if the faculty of a 
training institution develops some tools, e g., rating scale, observational 
schedule, modified socio metric tests, etc., to assess the quality of the 
trainee’s involvement in these activities. 

Since the nature of the work will vary from one region to another, 
it is neither possible nor desirable to list down the traits desired to be 
developed. All the same, the traits such as adaptability, social sensitivity, 
tolerance, cooperativeness, leadership, sympathy, dedication, enthusiasm, 
participation, involvement, etc , will have to be kept in view. Reactions of 
the members of the community should be collected to check the validity 
of the opinion formed by the supervisor (s). 

6 4. Evaluation of Practice Teaching 

As already mentioned, the evaluation of practice teaching should 
be fully internal. Several attempts have been made to develop proforma 
for evaluating teaching skills Some are too complex to be meaningfully 
utilized, while others aie too simple, sketchy and unscientific to help in 
deriving a valid index of the teaching skill of the student-teacher 
However, this type of exercise has helped in indentifying important 
points and criteria which should help us in sharpening our tools of mea¬ 
surement. To reiterate, any evaluation proforma should serve two purpo¬ 
ses. (1) guidance, and (2) assessment. Experience has,.shown that the daily 
observation of lessons does not help much in identifying the change in 
skills, and perhaps one-third or one-fourth of the total observations, 
appropriately made at the initial, middle and last stages of the practice 
teaching programme, might yield more reliable information of the growth 
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of the student-teacher. This growth should be recorded continuously 
from the pre-practice teaching preparation on to its close. 

Whatever points and criteria are included in the evaluation pro¬ 
forma, care must be taken to collect evidence from the on-going lesson 
to justify the grade given to the student The method of evaluation in 
terms of the objectives of teaching should be known to the student-teacher. 
The actual grade given to the student-teacher should also be explained to 
him by the teacher-educator with leference to the objectives of teaching. 
It is also desirable to train the student-teacher in observing and evaluat¬ 
ing the teaching practice of his peers The teacher training institutions 
should take advantage of inexpensive technological aids available in 
India. A lesson recorded on tape can be played again and again, and 
this ptovides an opportunity for detailed discussions on each and every 
point with the tiainee It is hoped that video-tapes will also be available 
to us for such use within a decade or so 

6.5. Related Practical Work 

Since the alternatives of term papers, investigatory projects, etc , 
suggested for the theory papers differ little from the items included under 
this area, the recommendations made for the former apply to this area 
also. 

6.6. Tutorial System 

Since a suggestion has been made that the appioach to instiuction, 
training and evaluation should become more intimate and clinical, some 
of the problems concerning human relations, may be solved by devising 
an efficient tutorial system. Let one teacher be responsible for preparing 
a batch of future teachers, just as he is responsible for assigning grades to 
students in a theory paper. Once the faculty agrees on a rationale to be 
followed, it is believed that there will be little scope for variation, unless 
it IS intentional. 

6.7. Grading 

The training institutions should also switch over to the seven-point 
U.G.G. scale for awarding, i.e., M (for merit) ; A, B, 0, D, and E ; and F 
(for failure) It is strongly recommended that each institution, before 
developing its evaluation system with specific criteria, examines thoroughly 
the analysis of frequency distribution done by the research cell of the 
U.G.C. of marks secured by the students in different subjects in univer¬ 
sities. Particularly, the data with respect of social sciences may be criti¬ 
cally examined. On the basis of such scrutiny a distribution of expected 
frequencies under the seven grades may be decided for its own reference. 
It is believed that this kind of exercise will go a long way, in Older to 
maintaining the uniformity of standards among teacher training institu¬ 
tions in the country 
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Continuing Education of Teachers 
and Teacher Educators 


7 1. Prevalent System of Inservice Education 

The need for life-long education has been very convincingly 
justified in the report of the International Commission on Education 
(UNESCO) entited Zienminf/To 5e It is really surprising that “for too 
long a period in human hi&tory, education has remained cloistered and 
segragaled from life and work. When one goes to school one does not 
work. One begins to work a/fer one finishes school and thereafter raicly 
goes to school oi has an opportunity for further education” (The Curricu¬ 
lum for the Ten-Year iSoAool, NCERT). This dichotomy between work 
and education in teacher education has yet to be broken The NCERT 
has been trying now for more than a decade, with the help of a network 
of extension services centres (Established under the then DEPSE) to 
ptovide education to inseivice teachers. Several summer institutes in 
science subjects for teachers and in pedagogical subjects for teacher- 
educators have also been conducted in this connection But it is generally 
felt that they have not made the expected impact. This is not a place to 
discuss the reasons for the failure of the attempts to motivate and 
convince an average Indian teacher of the need to upgrade his know¬ 
ledge of the content and methods of teaching the subjects of his specializa¬ 
tion. But somehow this problem of inservice education of teachers has to 
be solved, particularly at this juncture when the country is facing the 
task of orienting a large number of primary and secondary teachers to 
meet the needs of the new curriculum. 

7.2 Continuity between Preservice and Inservice Programmes 

It IS believed that if a link between these two programmes is 
established, there will be more lively interest and motivation on the part 
of the teacher to advance his knowledge. The following points need 
attention ; 

(a) The goals and rewaids of preset vice teacher education have 
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to be reflected in the in-service education programme , ob¬ 
taining an additional qualification which is really useful in 
his day-to-day work is not enough. It should also be teco- 
gnized by the university, the State Government or the 
employing agency. 

(b) In view of the above, such programmes should be offered as 
courses with certain ciedits to be earned The training 
institutions should work out such additional courses in the 
beginning of the year and get them approved by the authori¬ 
ties concerned. Autonomous teachers’ colleges, if and when 
they come into being, may do likewise from the very initial 
stage 

(c) These courses must be run during vacations, in the mornings 
and evenings, or at the week-ends, particularly in the institu¬ 
tions which are located within the reach of a large number of 
teachers. 

(d) Such courses may also be organized at the lecognized 
centres strategically located in a region or at the SIEs, 
SCERTs, etc., with the help of experts 

(e) It should, however, be ensured that the courses are really 
“Advanced Gouises”. One of the reasons of the failure of the 
mservice education programme has been the lack of challeng¬ 
ing content and procedures of conducting the programme. 
The courses have, therefore, to be carefully designed incor¬ 
porating the latest infoimalion, concepts, processes and 
already tried-out methods/modes/procedures. The main 
criterion should be how much extrinsic and intrinsic motiva¬ 
tion IS created in the teacher by a course. 

(f) The teacher should take up these courses on a voluntary 
basis. 

7.3. Need for Upgrading Teacher Educators 

All along It has been assumed that the teacher training institutions 
at all stages are capable of undertaking the massive progiamme of training 
teachers in order to meet the demands made by the introduction of new 
10 + 2 curriculum in our schools 

A question can legitimately be raised as to whether an inservice 
teacher is competent enough to do justice to the modified curriculum of 
the school. Since the answei is in the negative, this whole exercise of 
developing new teacher education courses has been undertaken. Now 
one has to answer another related question as to whether our teacher 
training institutions are in a position to undertake such a massive prog¬ 
ramme of preparing teachers, as has been detailed in various stage-wise 
structures. Knowing the state of teacher training institutions in the 
country one could hardly be confident about this. Under the present 
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circumstances, it is cjuite obvious that an equally massive piogramrae of 
upgrading the teachei educators will have to be undertaken immediately. 
In fact, it will have to be done on a priority basis, so that before the new 
curriculum is introduced in different states in the country, the teacher 
training institutions are ready and well-equipped to shoulder this res¬ 
ponsibility. 

7.3.1 Pre-School Teacher Education 

We have little experience and no adequate personnel to take care 
of teacher training in this area. In fact it often demands a new cadre 
of teacher educators who can be depended upon to undertake this task. 
It is suggested that a comprehensive programme for orienting these 
teacher educators may be immediately developed with the assistance of 
experts who have done some poineering work in this area in different 
states through their pre-basic, kindergarten, nursery and montessori 
institutions such as Balwadis and rural education institutions at Sanosra, 
Vedchhi Gandhi gram. This comprehensive programme should be indi¬ 
genous in character, integrating the best practices evolved in the above 
mentioned institutions. The NGERT in collaboration with these private 
and voluntary organisations, the Indian Association of Pre-school educa¬ 
tion etc. should take the initiative to formulate this programme. The pro¬ 
gramme should be so formulated that it would lay down a sound found¬ 
ation on which the whole stiucture of pre-school education as well as 
teacher education could grow and develop. While pre-service structures 
may be thought of later, the need of the hour is to orient and upgrade 
those who are alieady engaged in such training, with the help of one 
of the suitable methods and modes of continuing education suggested 
below. 

7.3.2 Primary Teacher Education 

The need for revitalising primary teacher education is as pro¬ 
nounced as it is for the pre-school stage. While at present, in many 
states, there is a surplus of primary trained teachers, one can hardly claim 
that the quality of teaching in primary schools is satisfactory. In fact, 
the quality of pre school education might be better, as whatever training 
is given for this stage is Imparted by those who have been truely interest¬ 
ed in the cause of pre-school education. While primary teacher train¬ 
ing institutions have been staffed by those who have been prepared 
really for secondary schools, they neither have the mission nor 
the competence to do the job efficiently This calls for an over-all 
improvement of primary teacher education. It may be noted that an 
inservice correspondence education of six months duration for primary 
teacher educators followed by 15 days contact programme has been 
recently developed and is about to be launched. It is however, necessary 
to developed programmes of longer durations of contact in order to culti¬ 
vate necessary skills for handiling a variety of tasks more scientifically 
and systematically than they have been done so far. 
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7,3.3 Secondary Teacher Education 

It is felt that the changes envisaged to be brought about by the 
new curriculum have far-reaching implications for secondary education. 
The syllabi include substantial upgrading of content in social sciences 
and demand teaching science and mathematics to all children, Work 
experience, physical education and recreational activities also form an 
essential part of the curriculum. These areas include not only new 
content but also demand development of new methods of teaching. The 
ten-year Schooling is the terminal stage of education for most of the 
youngsters in India. It is, therefore, essential that during this period 
students must be equipped to function as responsible citizens. This 
demands, in the first place, that the teacher educator himself should be 
equipped well with enriched content, knowledge of integrated method¬ 
ology, skills to conduct work experience activities, and physical education 
and recreational activities There is an immediate need to develop short 
duration correspondence-cum-contact courses, so that the teacher 
educator may be able to undertake the job of training the new type 
of teacher. Moreover, it is necessary that the teacher educator 
changes his methods and modes of teaching theory paper, takes up the 
responsibility of supervising and guiding students in the area of “Work¬ 
ing with the Community” becomes proficient in dealing with different 
special training programme packages and evaluating the progress of 
the student teachers in all these areas, using a number of clinical and 
psychometric techniques. 

7.4 Centres of Continuing Education 

The present net work of extension services centres located in the 
primary and secondary training colleges needs to be strengthened, and 
new centres of continuing education for teachers and teacher educators 
should also be developed. Depending upon expertise and facilities avail¬ 
able in the nearby universities, autonomous institutions, and training 
colleges, a set of new programmes, duly approved by the university 
bodies. State Departments of Education and or State Boards of Teacher 
Education may be organized through out the year. 

7.5 Teacher aud Teacher Educators Centres 

Mention has been made about the motivation of the inscrvic teacher. 
In order to make the teaching community intrinsically motivated, the 
teachers’ and teacher educators’ centres should be established, after 
examining the viability of a place. It could be a district centre or a 
regional centre. In the selection of a place, the factors like the avai¬ 
lability of educational facilities, local resources, transportation facilities, 
etc., should be carefully examined. Voluntary, public as well as private 
agencies may cooperatively run these centres. The teachers working at 
all levels of teacher education should be associated with these centres. 
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They may, in the course of time, build up physical and human lesources 
so that professional consciousness and pride develops m the leaching 
community. 

7 5,1 School Complexes 

A few yeais ago an innovation, namely, the school complex came 
into being to improve competence and foster professional growth of in- 
service teacheis. Such a complex included a number of secondary and 
primary schools located in a given area. Generally teachers of these 
schools met once a week or fortnight to discuss various academic problems 
faced by them in their classroom teaching and find their solutions. They 
also organised various education activities, e g., seminars, symposia, 
lectures by eminent educationists, demons nation lessons on improved 
techniques of teaching, for their professional giowth Such a voluntary 
organization can be fully utilised for furthering continuing educa¬ 
tion of teachers, 

7 6 Methods and Modes of Continuing Education 

There are many ways of organizing continuing education. 
Since the idea of the credit course system has been accepted, the in-built 
flexibility provides ample scope for running these courses efficiently. 

Gorrespondence-cum Contact Courses 

These piogrammes have been until now organized as contact 
piogrammes. Looking realistically to the exigencies of our situation, it 
is suggested that this mode be modified. Time and expenditure are 
relentless determmeis of what can be done It will be easier and less 
expensive to run these courses as correspondence-cum-contact-programmes. 
As the nature of work in teacher education involves skills as well as 
theoietical knowledge, this integrated system is likely to be more useful. 

All thoeory, whether it pertains to education, humanities or 
sciences, may be imparted through an efficient system of correspondence, 
inclusive of quick feed-back for positive reinforcement. The correspon¬ 
dence can be done through programmed or self-paced individualized 
instructional mateiials in the form of lessons or tapes or video-tapes, or 
through radio or television, wherever possible. Of course, the cost- 
benefit of each mode has to be worked out very carefully before a choice 
is made All the same, it is strongly recommended that the available 
educational technology should be fully exploited. It is in this context 
that one at once sees the value of establishing teachers’ centres equipped 
with learning facilities such as good libraries, laboratories, teaching 
machines, programmed materials, types, video-tapes, CCTV sets com¬ 
puterised materials, film-strips, films, etc., which could be of immense 
value to the teacher We already have some experience in establishing 
school complexes in certain regions of the country. Similar efforts may 
be made in setting up teachers’ centres. 
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7.6.1 Some patterns ol correspondence-cum-contact courses are tenta¬ 
tively drawn up here for guidance ; 

(a) Full correspondence course . It is believed that courses in 
education as discipline could be offered through correspon¬ 
dence without any contact This can be under-taken 
as a course extending from the +2 school stage to the 
post-graduate stage. These students may be required to 
take examinations along with the regular students. No 
discrimination whatsoever should be made between two 
groups, so far as the recognition of their achievement is 
concerned, 

(b) Professional education courses may be offered as coirespon- 
dence-cum-contact-courses. Present Summer School cum- 
correspondence course (SSGC) programmes run by Regional 
Colleges of Education and some universities may continue. 
Four summer semesters of one month duration and corres¬ 
pondence sandwitched in between, as the organisational 
pattern may continue. However, since the need for contact 
has been given less emphasis, 36 credit-hour education courses 
and the student may be allowed to acquire these credits 
through contact classes organised during (i) morning and 
evening, (ii) week-ends, and (iii) summer, autumn and winter 
breaks. 

(c) This can be decentralised and expert teacher educators and 
senior teachers may be allowed to supervise those who are 
desireous of continuing their education further. Since 
internal evaluation has been recommended, it should not 
be difficult to award grades for credit-hour courses to students 
on their recommendations. 

(d) It is also possible to provide opportunities for furthering 
education through radio and televised broadcasts to the 
teachers and teacher educators. These centres could be 
equipped with the necessary facilities which can help pro¬ 
mote distance education. 
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8,1 Need for Nonformal Education 

Unttl now the focus of all the discussions has been on how teacher 
education should be changed to cater to the needs of the new curriculum 
in the existing formal school system But it is common knowledge that 
this system, however modified and expanded, cannot reach out to every 
young learner in the country and ensure equitable access to education 

“For this reason a large programme of Non formal Education 
is being launched in the country If Non formal approach is adopted 
education will reach all the individuals of all age groups, who have 
been left out by formal education It will differ from the formal system 
in many ways. In the first instance, there will not be a rigid curriculum, 
stratified according to classes or levels the curiiculum will be completely 
flexible and cornmunity as well as individual need.orientcd It will take 
into account the previous learning of the individuals, their needs and 
aspirations and will develop a suitable functional curriculum, which will 
necessarily have some socially useful productive work at its Centre. It 
will thus provide a strong motivation for the learner, which will find that 
the education acquired through non-formal methods is useful to him and 
helps him in his economic effort. Non-formal Education will not have a 
rigid time schedule , but the instructional time will be chosen to suit the 
convenience of individual learners- The content of the theoretical 
knowledge will not be the same as m formal education system, although 
the doors will be left open in the formal education system for an indivi¬ 
dual who had non-formal education to enter formal system, if he so 
desires. Non-formal Education is not only meant for children.^ who do 
not go to foimal school or who dropout at early age, but is to be viewed 
as an alternative strategy for education for all- 

Thus a person who is employed in a job after some formal educa¬ 
tion may also take the help of Non-formal Education for his own improve¬ 
ment. Thus Non-formal Education is not only meant for children below 
15, but also meant for adults of all age groups. 

An attempt is made here to suggest different ways and means to 
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prepare teachers to reach the out-of-school population of childien and 
youth, I e , ( 1 ) pre-school-age children, ( 2 ) primary-school-age children 
who have never had the opportudity of attending school, ( 3 ) early primary- 
school leavers, (4) primary-school passed children who do not proceed to 
the next level of education and early secondary-school leavels, and ( 5 ) 
adolescent and youth of secondary-school-age who have never had the 
opportunity of attending any school 

Teacher preparation for non-formal programmes for adults has 
not been discussed here as there is a separate Department of Government 
of India which is looking after the programmes of Non-formal Education 
for adults including teacher preparation for the same 

8 2 Befoie the alternatives to formal teacher education are discussed 
some suggestions may be made to modify the existing school system 
which, in turn, can facilitate the entry of the out-of school-leainer 
to the m-school system The built in blocks entries of deprived learners 
into the formal school system have been forcefully pointed out by 
the recent Unesco report entitled, “Alternative Approaches to School 
Education at Piimary Level”, as given below 

8,21 (i) Tlie work of the school is not only biased socially, 

but is deteimind by the requirements of the higher levels 
of the schooling system rather than by the learner’s needs, 
This I equires that the entry is made more flexible, that is, 
it becomes a multiple entry system, and a learner prepared 
by a non-formal agency is provided all opportunities and 
freedom to enter where he is fit for This also requires the 
rigid I ulea and regulations of the formal school system 
made so flexible that they do not work against the interest 
of the disadvantaged children 

(h) The prevailing school parctices concentrate on bookish 
knowledge, and consequently, there is no place in the 
school programme for the learning expeiiences that a child 
brings to school such as, tending the family cattle, participa¬ 
ting in family or neighbourhood activities, acquiring skills 
relating to family vocations, etc This requires the school 
piogramme to become flexible in such a way that there is 
a continuity between the learning experiences acquired in 
home and community and those provided m the school , 
hence the need for curricula based on learners’ needs in a 
particular spS^th^iulieu. 

(in) There is a/ ^®<ody^iid^~B^TW 6 €ii_theU of the learners 
outside thjf schofil^uyl, what^{fl 6 f classroom. 

There is Jreal nee(|jto environ- 

"^lis can be cl 6 'rte(o^l 5 Cif^t^,|j ^§:6^sed pat learning 


ment. 
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can take place not only within the four walls of the classroom 
but anywhere in the environment, provided that students 
are exposed to appropriate learning experiences. More 
emphasis should be placed on tearing experiences that are 
available in the environment, rather than attempting to bring 
them in an artificial foim within the four walls of the 
classroom. 

(iv) The high rate of educational wastage in terms of ‘repetition’, 
‘absenteeism’ and ‘dropouts’ as well as the acute problem of 
educated unemployment indicate that the internal efficiency 
of the existing formal school system is all too poor. This 
demands that the system is so changed that it becomes more 
meaningful to every learner, providing a variety of more 
needbased programmes for their growth and development. 

8.3 Approaches to Non formal Education 

First of all, it is imperative that in addition to the school, a 
variety of agencies, such as, the family, the employer, peer groups, the 
community, etc. may provide for learning experiences In this connec¬ 
tion the co-operation of different agencies already working in the field 
of rural development like Integrated Child Development Services, 
Applied Nutrition Programme, Tribal and Hariian Welfare, Health and 
Agriculture, Cottage and Rural Industries etc. may be sought and their 
activities guaranteed in the scheme of non-formal education. Secondly, 
it has to be accepted that teaching-learning must take into account the 
social, cultural, and economic milieu of the learners As a consequence, 
diffeient types of individuals of varying education standards and age-levels 
will have to be oriented to undertake this work. Although in the 
following paragraphs, a curriculum has been indicated it should not be 
taken as a rigid, framework but it should be developed in terms of the 
personal and social needs of the target population. The orientation 
programme should be conduceted by a recognised authority/institution. 

8 3.1 Target population : Pre-school-age children 

This is the most neglected group of children. Whatever 
facilities are available at present, are, by and large, utilised by privileged 
classes only. In order to provide appiopnate learning experiences to the 
mass of children at this stage, there is no other way but to mobilise and 
utilise the services of different agencies, both official and non-official. 

(a) Curriculum 

The cuniculum for this stage should be completely skill based. 
It should include childcare, simple acting, singing, art, 
recreational games and work activities. 
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(b) Who should be oriented ? 

(i) Out-of-school girls who have elementary education upto 
grade VII/VIII. 

(ii) All those housewives who have had education upto 
VII/VIII, and who are willing to undertake such social 
work 

(iii) Regular middle and high school girl students who may 
be trained to take up this work during the vacation 
period as part of their curricular programme. 

(iv) “Regular teachers, working in pre-primary or primary 
schools may be induced to take up non-formal education 
work.” 

8.3.2 Target population Primary-achool-age children who never had the 
opportunity of attending school 

(a) Ourricum 

Curriculum for this stage should consist of basic language and 

arithmetic skills, health, hygiene and recreational activities. 

Training in the use of variety of educational aids should also 

be provided 

(b) Who should be oriented * 

(i) All those boys and girls who have had their middle school 
education, particularly those who are unemployed. 

(ii) All those housewives who have had their middle school 
education and who are willing to undertake such social 
work 

(iii) Regular higher secondary and college students should be 
trained to undertake this woik as part and parcel of their 
curricular programme of‘Working with the Community’, 
during vacations and holidays. 

(iv) All the teacher trainees in the pre-school and primary 
school teacher training institutions could be utilised to 
undertake this work as a part of their training programme 
of ‘Working with the Community’. 

(v) Regular teachers may also be persuaded to take up this 
work. However, their orientation programme should not 
exceed 15 days. The duration of the programme should 
not exceed 3 months for the new trainees. 

8.3.3 Target population : Early-primary-school 
(a) Curriculum 

Since the main objective of providing nonformal education to 
those, who for one reason or another leave the school, is to 
encourage them lo continue their general education at least 
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upto Standard VIII. The curriculum for this group should 
consist of environmental studies, languages, mathematics, 
health, physical education and recreational activities, 
Special tiaining in the use of educational technology has 
to be provided. 

(b) Who should be. oriented * 

(i) All those boys and girls who have had their secondary 
school education particularly those who are unemployed. 

(ii) All those housewives who have had their secondary edu¬ 
cation and who are willing to undertake such social work 

(lii) Regular higher secondaiy and college students should be 
trained to undertake this work as part of their curricular 
programme of ‘Working with the Community’ during 
vocations and holidays 

(iv) All the teacher trainees of primary teacher training 
institutions could be utilised to undertake this work as a 
part of their training piogramme of‘Working with the 
Community’ 

(v) Regular teachers may also be persuaded to take up this 
work. However, their orientation piogramme should 
not exceed 15 days. 

The duration of this training programme should exceed three 
months for new trainees. 

8.3.4 Target ’population : Primary-school passed children who do not 
proceed to the next level of education and early secondary-school 
levels 

(a) Curriculum 

The curriculum for this gioup has to be upgraded with con¬ 
tent-enrichment in subject areas, productive work-experience 
or crafts, and games and recreational activities. Some train¬ 
ing in different methods of teaching and use of educational 
technology have to be provided 

(b) Who should he oriented i 

(i) All those who have completed their general education 
upto standard X, particulaily those who are unemployed 

(ii) All those housewives who have had higher secondary 
and collegiate education and are willing to undertake 
such social work 

(lii) (iv) and (vl and other releted points as mentioned in 
8.3.3. 

8 3 5. Target population : Adolescents and youth of secondary-school-ag^ 
who have never had the opportunity of attending school. 

This IS perhaps the most difficult group who needs to be provided 
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education. It would rather be difficult, if not impossible, to bring this 
group In the main stream of formal education. As a matter of fact, the 
objective of providing education to this group will have to be modified. 
Since they would be almost approaching adult age, their training should 
be vocation-oriented rather than subject-oriented. 

(a) Curnculum 

The curriculum for this group of trainees should consist of 
training in teaching as a vocation 

(b) Who should he oriented ? 

(i) All those gioups of boys and girls and housewives includ¬ 
ing teacher trainees at all levels, who have had their 
primary, secondary and collegiate education could be 
utilised for functional, literacy, numeracy and 
techmcracy. 

(li) All those who possess certificates, diplomas and degrees in 
vocaiional and technical education including paramedi¬ 
cal education, could be trained to undertake this work. 

(ill) Regular students undergoing technical and professional 
education could be trained to under-take this work as 
part of theii academic programme of “National Social 
Service” or “Working with the Community” during 
vacations and holidays 

(iv) Artisans and professionals in different walks of life, who 
are willing, could be trained, if necessary, to undertake 
this work 

(v) Regular teacheis may also be persuaded to take up this 
work. However, their orientation programme should not 
exceed 15 days 

The duration of this programme should not exceed a period of 
one 01 two month depending upon the nature of the group to be trained. 

0.4. The training of all these groups should be free and the 
remuneiation should be invariably paid according to the competance and 
qualifications excepting the students who are undergoing a programme 
of teacher training. Orientation received by these persons for nonformal 
education should be given due credit for entry into formal teacher educa¬ 
tion programme 

8.3 Conchision 

The suggestions made here are based on the principle that there 
should be no discrimination against the disadvantaged group in the matter 
of education It has all along been assumed that out-of-school children as 
and when ready through these non-formal education programmes for 
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en.try/re-enti'y into the formal school system, will not only be acceptable 
but also be rewarded for continuing their education. Similarly, those 
who wish to engage themselves in teaching will also have the opportu¬ 
nities to further their education. In other words, these programmes 
should be so designed that they work as ‘bridges' and ‘ladders’ for the out- 
of-school childien and youth to enter the formal system of education, It 
is belived that the aim of providing education should be the same for all 
and, thus, these non-formal education programmes should also aim at 
providing quality education at all stages 



IX 


Administrative Structures 


91. The Need for a Change 

It is feared that none of the reforms suggested here would be 
accomplished, unless and until the present administrative structure is 
changed suitably. Fortunately, essential infrastructures for the changes 
to be effected exist in our system We have a large number of univer¬ 
sities located at strategic places in almost all the regions, and a very large 
number of primary and secondary teachei training institutions, the for- 
mei being controlled directly by the State Departments of Education and 
the latter affiliated to and being controlled by the universities. We also 
have several institutes established by the Central and State Governments 
which provide inservice education in certain school subjects. Then, 
there is a small number of institutions taking care of the training of 
teachers for exceptional children All that is required is to effect coordi¬ 
nation among these agencies in order to maintain standards, and to 
improve the quality of teacher education. 

9,2 Academic Structure and Control 

It IS essential that the university should take steps to bring the 
entire teacher education in its fold by developing and introducing, in a 
phased manner, core and special pedagogical and training courses catering 
to the needs of all stages of teacher education. This will, in the true 
sense, raise the image of teacher education in the eyes of one and all and 
incidently help develop both the types i e, education as a discipline and 
task-oriented training that have been envisaged and explained in details 
in this paper In the wake of many reforms undertaken by the U.G.G,, 
this should not be too difficult to accomplish. As the situation stands, the 
academic control of teacher training programmes offered after the first 
degree will remain under the university. However, for other certificates 
and diplomas in teacher education, agencies like the State Departments/ 
Boards of Teacher Education/N C.T.E. etc., may keep the academic con¬ 
trol in their hands But the situation is expected to change in future, as 
a new organisational set-up has been thought of. It has been recom- 
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mended that in order to provide flexibility horizontal and vertical mobility 
to students, rigid year-wise courses may have to be converted into credit- 
hour semester courses These couises may be instituted in a comprehen¬ 
sive college of education, m a cluster-complex of institutions or in a 
university. As and when this is accomplised, perhaps the question of 
academic control will not be divided between different agencies, for 
then courses at all levels would form a continuous and comprehensive 
gamut of teacher education. Consequently, complete academic control 
will be fully vested in the institutions, which in course of time will attain 
autonomous status The following steps may not only facilitate but also 
help to accelerate the development of the bioad and comprehensive 
programme outlined earlier 

9 2,1 The Semester System 

A semester of 120 working days (including examination days) is 
lecommended, as it has already been accepted by the U G.C. and is 
being introduced m some universities However, the intioduction of 
summer semester is still awaited. The summer semester of 30 working 
days needs to be introduced particularly in teacher education 
piogrammes, for unlike othei disciplines, this provision is uigently needed 
for the pre-service and mseivice education of teachers and teacher educa¬ 
tors It IS believed that these institutions will be humming with activi¬ 
ties if the courses are offered, particularly, the contact courses during the 
period when the teachers are free from their school responsibilities. A 
tentative pattern of semesters is suggested for reference which may be 
modified according to the local and legional needs and conveniences (See 
Appendix B). 

9,2.2, Oredil-System 

A normal load of an average student is considered to be 18 credit- 
hours per semester. However, some bright students may be permitted to 
carry a maximum load of 24 credit-hours pei semester Likewise an 
average student may be permitted to cairy 3 to 4 credit-houis, whereas a 
bright student may be permitted to carry 6 to 12 credit-hours during the 
summer semester 

9.2.3 Core Courses 

Gore courses are those that are considered essential requirements 
by various Indian Universities/Boards for a Degree/Diploma/Certificate. 
A variety of such courses may be developed and introduced at various 
stages in conformity with the objectives of a given teacher training 
programme. 

9 2 4 Special Courses 

Special courses are organised with a view to satisfying the special 
needs and interests of individual students. They also serve to enrich the 
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students knowledge of core courses and to piovide a backgiound for sub¬ 
sequent specialisation. 

9,2,5. Levels of Gouises 

Attention needs to be drawn to the fact that the organization of 
courses in terms of credit hours permits students to make choices in 
accordance with their interests from among the various courses offered 
under sciences, humanitie.s, and education It is suggested that these 
courses might he labelled as levels of courses indicating different stages of 
teacher education. For example, the courses offeied for pre-school and 
primary stages might be labelled as Level I courses, those for the secon¬ 
dary stage as Level II, for higher secondary and collegiate Level III and 
the post-graduate courses as Level IV courses Further, these courses 
may be divided into Cora Courses and Special courses under each level. 
They will have to be woiked out both for Education as a discipline and 
task-oiiented training of one semester duiation and/or different credit- 
hours. As was suggested before, they may be grouped as under 


Level 

Course 

Level I Gove/Spacuvl 

Pie-School end Primary etege 

Level II Ooio/Siiocial 

Secondary stage 

Level III Goio/Spocial 

Highoi Secondary and Collegiato 
stage 

Level IV Core/Spooial 

Post-graduate stage 


9.2 6 Requirement aj Oredit-hours for GatificatelDtplomalDegree Courses 
It rs felt that the requirement should be spelt out in terms of a 
number of credit-hours for a certificate/diploma/degrce instead of calling 
it a semester or a one-year course. It will be necessary to spell out in 
greater detail the number of credit-hours with respect to the courses 
in disciplines (content), education, vocation etc , needed to be combined 
for the award of a ceitificate/diploma/degree Parity between the quantum 
of woik rcquiicd for each subject to eain a degree in the university and 
that requited for semester courses will have to be scrupulously maintain¬ 
ed. An example of this is given m Appendix-G 

9.2.7 As has been remarked . one need not think of minimum 
requirement for a semester couise in terms of days, but it should be 
thought of in terms of hours needed for the course This could be easily 
worked out in mathematical terms. If this is accepted, then it should be 
possible to run a variety of courses at various levals, not only in a univer¬ 
sity but also in the training institutions run and controlled by the State 
and Central Governments, as well as in the teacheis’ and teacher educatois’ 
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centres recommended in the previous chapter. These courses can be 
organized as morning-evening courses, week-end courses or as vacation 
courses. Needless to stale that some agencies will have to coordinate their 
work for supervision and evaluation 

If it is found rather difficult to introduce this system in universities, 
there are two other alternatives. There exists a potential infrastructure 
in the Regional Colleges of Education for implementing this idea They 
are in a way miniature universities, having departments specializing m 
various disciplines, side by side with courses in different fields of edu¬ 
cation They have all the physical facilities with the qualified staff of all 
cadres and have an administrative structure suitable for running such 
courses Moreover, they have demonstration schools attached to them 
which impart primary, secondary as well as higher secondary education 
' They can provide ample facilities for work-experience and vocational 
courses The other alternative will be to offer these credit courses in a 
cluster of different colleges i e, content courses in science and 
humanities in arts and science colleges, and education courses in primaiy 
and secondary training institutions and universities, including those 
centres where postgraduate programmes are provided. This would again 
requiie a coordinating agency for maintaining students’ progress records 
on the basis of which a certificate/diploma/degree could ultimately be 
awarded 

9.3 Administrative Issues and Structure 

Sweeping changes have been envisaged in all aspects of teacher 
education These can not be achieved unless and until necessary changes 
are bi ought about in the present administrative structure. 

The following recommendations are made for consideration : 

9.3.1 Finance 

It IS essential that adequate funds are made available and liberal 
assistance is extended by the Centre to the States for implementing the 
proposed programmes of teacher education While sufficient funds are to 
be provided to implement programmes for all stages, preference should be 
given to aid primary teacher education programmes Priority may be 
given to establish pilot institutions of pre-school teacher education and, if 
possible, they may be brought within the fold of the government. For 
the time being the government might aid the existing pre-school teacher 
training institutions, wherever they exist. 

9.3.2 Man-power planning 

At piesent in certain stales we have a surplus of teachers at the 
piimary level and to some extent also at the secondary stage. This calls 
for controlling the growth of sub-standard teacher training institutions at 
all levels. It is recommended that the question of establishing any teacher 
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training institution should be decided on the basis of demand and supply. 
Perhaps it would be desirable to establish a cell under the National 
Council for Teacher Education (NOTE) to look after man-power planning 
in the field of teacher education Similar cells may be established at the 
state level, under the State Board of Teacher Education, which would 
work hand in hand with the NCTE. This at once becomes very urgent 
as we would need to assess the requirement of different types of teachers 
for handling modified and additional subject matter of the new curri¬ 
culum 

9.3.3 Norma and Criteria for Accreditation 

The most difficult task in Indian education, particularly in teacher 
education, has been to enforce rules and legulations on the institutions 
for maintaining the minimum standard of education Generally, fear is 
expressed that m experimenting and diffusing innovations, which require 
freedom, one is siezed with the anxiety of lowering the standard of 
education. There is also an apprehension that an attempt to spread 
education to remote places through decentralised agencies, might also 
result in lowering the standard In order to maintain standards of teacher 
education at all levels it is strongly recommended that the NCTE may 
develop certain norms and Cl itena to be fulfilled by teacher education 
institutions. Some exercise in this direction has already been done Steps 
may be taken to finalise these norms and criteria, and the NOTE may get 
them implemented thiough the State Boards of Teacher Education so far 
as the primary teacher training is concerned. The U.G.G. may consider 
these norms and recommend the same to the universities for implementa¬ 
tion in case of institutions preparing students for degree courses. As and 
when the autonomous comprehensive colleges of education come into 
existence, the dichotomy of primary and secondary teacher training will 
disappear ; and the norms for such institutions will be enforced without 
much difficulty. It may be added further that the accreditation norms 
may be sciupulously enforced on the teacher training institutions seeking 
recognition or affiliation. 

9.3 5 Administrative Control 

No single agency can be in a position to control such a gigantic 
structure of teacher training programmes to be implemented at various 
levels. It is, however, suggested that the N.C.T.E, may be given 
necessary powers and authority to look after the overall growth and 
development of teacher education m the country. The N.C T.E. should 
exercise contiol over the matters concerning the award of all types of 
certificates/diplomas/degrees. If these awards are given after graduation 
the NOTE should consult and collaborate with the U.G.G., while in the 
case of under-graduate programmes, it should consult the state agencies 
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9.3.5 Some Related AdminhUratiLc Piuhlems 

(a) Keeping in view the iieavy 1 mil (if candidates for admission 
U) tcdclici tiaining aisiuutions, a need is lelt that selection of 
suitable candidates for admission should be made on a 
centralised basis for which a proper admiuisiiative mechinery 
may he set up at the state level, as is aheady being done in 
the (.dse ol enginccuiig and medical education in some of the 
states 

(h) It is recommeded ihat the teacher-pupil ratio should be 
1 10 However, olhei factois like the types of programmes 

ofl'ered in a given teacher training institution and the 
expectations held in terms of new objectives of teacher 
education may be taken into consideration while fixing the 
teacher-pupil ratio which may be met eased or decreased 
accordingly. 

(c) The regional language may be the medium of instruction at 
all levels of teacher education. Nevertheless, sufficient 
competence in English should be insisted upon so that 
students may use it as an effective library language. 

(d) In ordei to attract prolessisonally commitlcd and competent 
persons to the profession, students with biilliant academic 
caieer may first be recruited as teachers and later on sent 
foi professional training at the employer’s cost 

(e) Staffing pattein in teachei education institutions may be 
reviewed by the U G.C. and the State Boards of Teacher 
Education. It may be emphasized that without recruiting 
competent and qualified staff the implementation of various 
changes pioposed in the Fiamewoik would be rather difficult, 
if not imposssble. 

9 4 Certification of Teachers 

While degrees may be awarded by the university, a provisional 
ccitificateoi licence foi teaching must be granted to a teacher by the 
Slate Board of Teachei Education for a period of two years During this 
peiiod he may be supei vised caiefully and, if found satisfactory and 
promising, he may be granted a certificate In case it is necccssary, this 
period may be extended by one year more. In evaluating the teacher’s 
work for this purpose, it is essential to consider his contribution to all the 
three mojor aieas of teacher education, VIZ, (A) Pedagogical Theory, (B) 
Working with the Community, and (C) Gontent-cum-Methodology, 
including Practice Teaching. Reactions of the school management, staff, 
students and community to his performance should also be taken into 
consideration. During this period his professional growth through conti¬ 
nuing education along with the contributions made by him to the 
community life should be examined minutely. 



Appejtdix-A 


Explanation of Certain Terms and 
Expressions Used in the Paper 


Credit Hours 

(i) A ooursa of study la S'cplained in terras of oieclit-hours work per week. 
One oredit-hour la defined aa one-honr a week (doing the smallest unit) 
for theory subject and two hom'd a week for practical work, 
Although ordmurily a course la thought ol as a throe-houi credit 
CQUiac, it OQuld vary fiom no cradit-hniii to six credit-houia 
depending upon the needs and requirements worked out in terras of 
the objectives to be achieved for a subject at a paiticular stage. 

(ii) Therefore, the com sea of study ill various atiuotures aie explained in 
terras ol total aiedit-houia leqmred foi apaitioehir programme 
and not in terms of yeais 

(ill) Since a variety of oouiaes m different disciplines may be olfeiecl sirau- 
Itanaoualy, permitting houzontal and vertical mobility, tho integiat- 
od OQuraea m education as were offeied m the Regional Colleges, will 
require modifloation Thus, there will be neither one yeai noi-foiir- 
yaar integrated education comae Instead there will be oiedit courses 
under two bioad categories, 10 education as a diseiphno and 
education as a task-orioiited training 

(iv) Tho major thieo areas, 1 0 , {A) pedagogical Thoiy (B) Working with 
tho CominmiiLy, (C) Methodology and Praetioo Teaching inohidmg 
related Practical Work, have been assigned woightagea in terms of 
percentage of tune to bo devoted to each one of them This peioentage 
of timo will have to be worked out m terms of oredit-houia. This 
may, theieloro, call for alight adjustments m these weightagee. 

Although full details are provided about the someatei system and credit- 
hours, it IS iieoesamy to mention here that a convontionol one-year course will 
comprise 3B crodit-hours assuming that an average student would be able to carry 
18 credit houi loud per samostor b’or example, oui ooiiveational two-year teacher 
tioinmg progiamme after standard will oompriae 72 oiedit-houis (36x2) Now, 
the woightagos of 20%, 20% and 00% could bo easily conveitod into the credit- 
hours work as 14, 14 and ,6t. This conversion automatically determines the number 
of courses that can be offered 111 tho total prognmme of training For example, 
SQvon 2-rcedit hour oouises may be olfeied under Pedagogical Theory, whereas 
twenty two 2-cr6dit horns 01 a variety of oombmation of courses varying from 
one to six oredit-boms can bo offered os training package piogiamme 

Pedagogical Coni'BCB 

Tho latioiialo for area A has been already presented in 4 1 1 It is assumed 
that the experts in the field develop a variety of core and special oouraos loi 
difforont levels m education Hero a low examples may bo piesentod a,s 
illustration for rotcrenoo. For example, level I, ooiirsns on ciilturo, histoiy, 
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philosophy^ social and political ovolotion, economic development^ citizen¬ 
ship, national and oraotioriul integration, child psychology, general psychology, 
sanitation and hygiene, olemeritary atatmtica and ovaluation, etc , could be offered. 
The nature of the subject matter of those courses should bo substantially different, 
1 e., they should not bo offered as a part of a disciiilinc but as helping the student 
trainee to become a better parctitionei of the principles enunciated iii these dis¬ 
ciplines. For example, n ouiiraa on Indian Ciilturo, ought to make him suffloiently 
aware and appreciative of Indian Culture so that he is able to pass m on to the 
children In other words, all oapects of our national heritage shoiile be transmitted 
to the young generation through verbal communiootion and appropriate be¬ 
haviour of the teacher. Thus, it is not that the principles of a discipline are to be 
memorized, but they should be taught in such a way that they develop m him the 
insight and skills to enable him to promote all-round development of ohildren. 
There is plenty of scope for offering a variety of courses in specialised areas 
such as handicapped ohildren, reading, diagnosing and remedial teaching, 
ournouliim, educational technology, etc When these basio couiaee are developed, 
it would not be dilEcnlt to work out subsequent courses for the upper levels. 
For example, general psychology may constitute a level I course. Some branches 
of psychology, such as, educational psychology or sooial psychology might form 
the part of Level II oourea. In the same way, adolescent psychology may be 
included in Level III Courses A seminar or gioup dynamics or adolescent pro¬ 
blems may be offered as a Level II course It is not difftoult to envisage that 
courses undar education as a discipline may include experimental psychology, 
clinical psychology, physiological, poiception, memory, oto It may bo noted that 
these are not exoluaivo but are ovoi-lapping. Flexibility may bo ensured to con¬ 
sider the credits gamed m such courses towards the partial fulfilment of require¬ 
ment for a degree/diploms/oortifloate. 

Working with the Commanlty 

The rationale for “Woiking with the Community” has already been 
presented. It being a new area poses o very challenging task partioularly m view 
of the failure wo have faced in implementing similar social schemes in the past 
It IS precisely for this reason that more attention has to be paid to working out 
details for this area The main emphasis is to integrate theory with practice and 
consequently it is alioady implied that tho studont-toachor is required to under¬ 
take those activities which are conducted directly with the task he has to execute 
in the school with the ohildren For example, ae indicated m Table I, the student 
trainee is required to carry on activities related to items, I, 6 and under ‘‘Suggested 
Courses”. These areas lend thomsolvos to a variety of activities such as literacy 
drive, population education, health and hygiene, education, guiding and counsell¬ 
ing parents and so on for item No I, working m hospitals, nursing homes, remand 
homes-village primary health centres, adult education centres, training mothers 
in child care, health education, nutrition, etc. for item No. 0, and planning and 
exeoutting a variety of entertainment ond recreational programmes for tho 
community in collaboration with the local folk talents, working with Hanjana 
farmers and specially people who are engaged m productive vocations for their 
livelihood for item No. 8. These may oonstitute Level I activities. Similarly, it 
should not be difficult to identify a variety of suitable work education for other 
levels, in relation to the potential items that have been indicated for each stage 
of teacher education. 

Some more activities that come within the purview of oommunity work 
are listed below for further reference. 

(a) Survey ef population, its composition, major occupations, carried 
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on in tha comtnnnitiy, studies of semcea provided by various agencies 
to rural folks, 

(b) Extension woik in sgrioulture, such as diffusing information 
regarding manures and feitibzers for different crops, collection 
and analysis of soil samples, improved varieties of seeds and teohni, 
quesof cultivation. 

(c) Disseminating useful information about various official and private 
agencies uniloitaking noiiformal and adult education programmes, 
facilities provided by cgiicultural extension services, veterinary 
departments, banks and savings organisations, etc. 

(d) Oigamsing nonformal centios of education for dropouts. 

Content cum Methodology Courses 

A new teiminology has been used in order to deemphaslze theoiy m this 
area, as the main objective of teaching the student teaohei methodology of diffe¬ 
rent subjects is to make him moio proficient m handling his leuching task. Since 
it IS more an exerciseinmanipulatiiigavaiiety of skills intellectual, psyohomotor 
and conceining human relolione in the classroom. It is given a noraen olature of 
‘Training programme Package’instead of a course Tins implies that the student 
teacher will bo engaged from the initial stages in acquiring skilLs listed m Chapter 
V under paras 6 6, 1,65,3. Moreover, the Word ‘Content-cum-Method’clearly 
implies that there will be a meaningful integration of the content and 
method in terms of observable skdls developed in the student teacher. It is not 
any additional content or enriched content separately provided to the trainee in 
his discipline. It is rather the deeper understanding of the concepts he is required 
to teach in the school. 
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Division of the year into Semesters 


SI No. 

Period 

Title 

Breaks 

1. 

16th July to I5fch November 

Semester 1 

LOth Novemboi to 

14th December 

2. 

15th Deoembor to lath April 

Semester II 

IGth April to 

30th April 

3 

Ist May to 31 at May 

Summer 

Semestei I 

lat June to 

7th Jiiiio 

4 

Sth Juno to 7th July 

Summei 

Sornpstor II 

7ch July to 

14th July 


fiCi 
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Example shown how to define requirements 
for a degree 


nradimtifiii + 1 —Yuai toaahor efliieation can be ilnGnod in torius of perceii- 
tnjjn woightagc'i with mapoct to difforcnt coiiraea To atart with a sMidont may be 
loquii'od to tnko up coniscs in content (70% weiplitaps) ami Ediii ation (30% 
Woiglitngo) (Jontoiit wnightago can fiiithm be divided in toima of major and 
iniiint Thn relntivc wcightagsa of mnjor find minor may bo decided by the 
Unn oiaity J'’ni' example, it enn be 35J3o or 40/30 and an on Similaily, education 
may bo dividnd into tliu loi ointn ndoil aieas with 6% weightiige each to Pedagogy 
luid Woi king wildi Curnmiiiuty and tho lemaiiung 18% to Content cum-Merhodo- 
logy and iijiatud practical work It 18 obynnia that vaiious combination^! of diffe- 
lont disciplinub can be worked out in terms ot peicpiitago-woightages according 
to (ho iicod of tlio Bitiiatioii and cuuBcqnently the objecUyea of tho course 
vloreovci, tlic (oiiiaca wilhin c.o'h iiica lan be so airiiiigud that arpiimiilntion of 
I'pitaiii ciudili honia may he awoided a certificate which can later be taken into 
account while studying fnilhei lor a diploma and ultimately for adegiee As can 
lie seen, this cidiaiiccs (lexihility and mobility. T'or example, a posUgiaduate 
toiiclii'i' 111 a school may accumulate 12 ciodit-hoin a in the iiieii of coiitent-oum. 
Methodolngy (lining two Hiiinmei seruosters The roqinremeiita foi a full degree is 
2(j ci'idil hnui'i yt t, llioii is no lexaon wliy he should not be given a ceitificata 
agniimt tin' t icdit-lumis he hni aiqiiiied Later on, whnii he ui'ci.iiuilntoa tlin 
ic(|iiiicd cii ilil-liniiii, he may iihtiini ii (hplninn/degrpi' 
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